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INTRODUCTORY. 



The plan of this reader — the second of the New Era 
Series — is a continuation of the one adopted for the 
First Beader. 

The lessons are graded along two lines of what may 
now be regarded as of greatest interest and educational 
value, — viz., Nature-Study and Literature. To these, 
lessons of general interest have been added, where worth 
merited their introduction. 

The lessons in Nature-Study follow the changing con- 
ditions of the seasons. The selections in Literature 
have been, in large measure, adapted to the holidays of 
the year. 

Believing that the individual follows the development 
of the race, myths and legends, in a limited degree, have 
been included, and it is believed that these lessons will 
prove to be favorites with the children. 

Children are interested in child-life, at all times and 
in all places; hence brief stories of the far away and long 
ago have^ been introduced. 

Typical American birds and domestic animals have 
been given particular attention. The children are en- 



couraged in the reading of good literature, by selections 
from Whittier, LoDgfellow, the Cary sisters and others, 
and patriotism is inculcated by stories of the boyhood 
lives of eminent Americans. 

Believing that ideas grow as they find expression, 
each lesson has suggested desk- work which will express 
the text in words, drawing, coloring or cutting. Brief 
exercises in language-drill are given for the convenience 
of the teacher. 



Note.— The extraetB from Whittier, Longfellow, Stedman, and Alice and 
Phoebe Caiy, are used by permission of, and by special arrangement with, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., pubUflheis of their works. 
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THE FIBST DAT. 

This is the first day of school, 
and I came early. 

I am not the first one here, for I 
see Mary ancj Rose and Donald and 
Harold. 

Where is Stella? 

She has not returned home from 

her grandmother's, but will come 

back soon. 

We have had a good time all 

summer, playing like the birds, 

grasshoppers and butterflies. 

Are we not glad that school has 

begun again? 



biit ter flies stim m5r grass h6p pgr 

gar ly rS turned be g&n 
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WHAT THE WINDS B&INa. 

wind blow bring east w6st 

be gin farm er scdm per shiv gr ing 

Which is the wind that brings the 
cold? 
The IN^orth wind, Freddy — and 
all the snow, 
And the sheep will scamper into 
the fold. 
When the IN^orth begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the 
heat? 
The South wind, Katy, and corn 
will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to 
eat, 
When the South begins to blow. 
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Which is the wind that brings the 
rain ? 
The East wind, Arty, and farmers 
know 
That cows come shivering up the 
lane, 
When the East begins, to blow. 



Which is the wind that brings the 
flowers? 
The West wind, Bessy, and soft 
and low 
The birdies sing in the summer 
hours. 
When the West begins to blow. 

E. C. STEDMAN. 



THE FRESH AIB FUND EOT. 

Hills dale pale dQst y co&n trj 

fence btlg gf grain nfixt 

The train stopped at Hillsdale to let ofE a 
poor, thin, pale little boy. 

Everything looked strange to poor little Tim. 

His home was in a little room of a house in 
a great, hot, dusty city. 

Some kind people had sent the little boy to 
Hillsdale to stay two weeks. 

Tim had never seen a hill. 

He had never been in the country. 

He had never seen woods nor fields. 

When he stepped off the train he first saw a 
fat old horse tied to a fence near by. 
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A kind looking man untied the horse and 
told Tim to get into the buggy. 

That was the first of Tim's fun. Every one 
was kind to Tim and made the little boy very 
happy. 

The cows, horses, sheep and pigs were all 
great fun for Tim. 

He learned to drive and ride the horses and 
to milk the cows. 

The little boy who went back to the city did 
not look much like the poor sick boy who first 
came to Hillsdale. 

The last words he heard as the train started 
were: "Good-by, my little man. Come back 
to see us next year." 



SUPPOSE. 



How dreary would the meadows be 
In the pleasant summer light. 

Suppose there was n't a bird to sing. 
And suppose the grass was white. 

And dreary would the garden be 
With all its flowery trees. 

Suppose there were no butterflies. 
And suppose there were no bees. 
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And what would all the beauty be, 
And what the song that cheers, 

Suppose we hadn't any eyes, 
And suppose we hadn't ears ? 

For though the grass were gay and green. 
And song birds filled the glen, 

And the air were purple with butterflies. 
What good would they do us then? 

Ah, think of it, my little friends. 
And when some pleasure flies. 

Why let it go, and still be glad. 
That you have your ears and eyes. 

ALICE CARY. 

drear f plSas ant slip pose flow gr f 

gl6n fri finds plfeas tire gar den 



A PRAIRIE HOME. 

Es thBr wSat Srn prai rie st6ck 

sfim mer d6 light beau tl ful flow era 

Esther is a happy little girl. 

She lives in a home on a Western prairie 
where her father has a large stock farm. 

All summer long she has played out of 
doors until her face and hands are brown as a 
berry; but her cheeks are red and her eyes are 
bright. 

It is her delight to feel the strong prairie 
wind toss her hair. 

"She thinks that there is nothing in the 
world so bright and beautiful as the field of 
sunflowers near her house. 

A walnut grove is on the other side of the 
road. 
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Many years before this, Esther's grand- 
father planted walnuts there. No trees at all 
grew on the farm when he came. Now there 
are many beautiful trees on the farm. 

It is in the walnut trees that the old turkev 
and her little ones sleep. They fly into the 
high branches, and Esther likes to watch 
them. 

There are no prairie dogs near Esther's 
home, but she has seen them. It was when 
she went to visit her cousin. She saw the 
prairie dogs from the car window, and she 
thought they would make cunning pets. 

Did you ever see prairie dogs ? Are they 
really dogs? 

Esther goes to school, and has learned to 
read and write. 

The air is pure on the prairie, and the chil- 
dren grow strong. 

Did you ever see the bright fall flowers 
blooming on the beautiful prairie, and the 
corn growing all summer, so tall and straight, 
and the great wheat fields waving in the sum- 
mer breezes ? 

Expression. Answer questions in writing, making a little slory 
of the answers. 
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A SEPTEMBER WALE. 

brd&k quick ffiir \f crick 6t milk weed 
in s6ct 16 ciist ka ty did riibbed gold en-r6d 
cdr ried &s ters stream ear li er g6ii tians 

Mary, Rose, Frank, Earl, and all of you, 
come with me to take a walk. 

May we go down by the brook ? 

Yes, as far as the old mill. 

Be quick, that we may lose no time. 

Now we are fairly on our way, open sharp 
eyes and tell me what you see. 

Look at the brown fields! They are not as 
pretty as they were when green. 

See! here is a grasshopper. But he is^ 
brown, not green. 

And here is a cricket. It is almost black. 

What is that noise in the trees? 

Listen and you will think you hear words. 

No, you can not hear the words this time. 

This insect that is chirping is a kind of 
locust. 

I know what you mean. 

I have often heard a sound like "Katy did! 
Katydid!" 
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What did Katy do, do you think ? 

See those insects! 

No, they are not insects; they are seeds. 

Here is their home. 

They are milkweed babies, and here is their 
cradle. 

The wind carries them where they will have 
a chance to grow. 

Look at that poor sheep. 

There he has rubbed off the burrs he had in 
his wool. 

That is another way that seeds are carried 
about 

There, I see the brook. What is the matter 
with it? The water is very low. Never mind, 
there is enough left for us to wade. 

Let us get the pretty flowers on the other 
bank. 

They are called gentians. 

Farther down the stream are asters and 
golden-rod. 

We must start home soon for it gets dark 
earlier now than in the summer. 

Expression at desk. By the use of colors represent a September 
day. 
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OBEDIENCE. 



J!| /M<n^.aAt Xo^ /la d^ o. /tlim 





J9a /not /VYidkjb cb Am>t x/uaaM. 

lA/cdlA/YU^, AA/caJk , AA/n/AjLoAA^; 



PHCEBE CARY. 



HAROLD'S BISTHDAT FBESTNT. 

bi ey cle lirfiak fast p&ck Ct re ceived 

SSp tfim b5r catch ers fault for gHa 

Harold is seven years old to-day. He was 
out of bed before any one else was awake. 

It is a pleasant day in early September, and 
Harold dresses himself quickly. 

He washes his face, combs his hair, and 
runs down stairs. 

Max is ready to greet him, although it is 
early in the morning. He jumps upon him 
and licks his hands, and tells him, in his dog's 
way, that he loves him. 

Poor Max does not have a very happy life, 
for Harold's home is in a city flat. Max must 
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not make a noise in the house. He must keep 
sharp watch, or the dog-catchers will get him. 

Harold loves Max dearly, and is usually a 
pretty good little boy, but he has one fault. 
He is careless and he forgets so much. Some- 
times he forgets to speak kindly. 

This morning he received a pretty new 
bicycle for a birthday present, and he went off 
for a spin before breakfast. When he came 
back he ran into the house, saying: "Mother, 
give me my chain, to chain my bicycle." 

At breakfast he finds a neat little case by 
his plate. The case is small enough to go 
into his pocket, and large enough to hold his 
chain and key. 

In the case is a little note which reads: 

Hearts, like doors, will open with ease 
To very, very little keys. 
' Do not forget that two are these : 
" I thank you, sir," and " If you please." 



Expression at desks. Answer these questions in writing: 
Why did Harold's mother put that note in his case? 
What did Harold say to his mother when he read the note? 



8T0BT OF OHRISTOFBER COLUMBUS. 

Co Ittm bus ffim 1 ly sto ries adil ore 

It a ly learned earth Chris tO phSr 

steam boats A mfir i cA In dl ana In tSr fist ing 

It was long ago that a child lived in far 
away Italy, whose name was Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

Who can tell why we care to hear about 
this little boy? 

Christopher Columbus had three brothers 
and three sisters. 

How many more boys than girls were in 
that family? 

At that time there were not many books to 
read. 

Christopher and his brothers would listen 
to the stories the men told, and Christopher 
would repeat these stories to his sisters. 
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They were all about the places where the men 
had been, and the strange things they had 
seen, for these men were sailors. 

Every day Christopher would think, "When 
I am a man I shall be a sailor." 

He learned all that he could about a ship 
and how to sail it, so that he could become a 
good sailor. 

At that time nearly every one thought the 
earth was flat. 

But when Christopher Columbus was a man 
he thought that it was round. Was he right? 
Why did he think that the earth was round 
like a ball ? 

He crossed the sea in strange boats. There 
were no great steamboats then. 

When Columbus found new land he was 
glad. 

The land he found was America. But the 
country was not named America until after 
that time. 

Only Indians lived in America then. What 
did the Indians eat ? 

Expression at desk. Write list of food the American Indians used. 
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WORD-DRILL. 




early 


grain 


delight 


summer 


dreary 


beautiful 


returned 


pleasant 


sunflowers 


grasshopper 


suppose 


grove 


butterflies 


flowery 


planted 


wind 


glen 


turkey 


blow 


friends 


seven 


being 


pleasure 


September 


east 


brook 


catcher 


west 


quick 


fault 


begun 


fairly 


forgets 


farmer 


cricket 


bicycle 


scamper 


insect 


breakfast 


shivering 


locust 


pocket 


gentian 


katy did 


toad 


asters 


next 


blink 


stream 


sheep 


flies 


golden-rod 


milk weed 


Columbus 


earlier 


rubbed 


Italy 


Hillsdale 


carried 


steamboat 


pale 


Helen 


learned 


dusty 


western 


America 


country 


prairie 


obey 


fence 


stock 


really 
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CLA7. 

worn an dish gs pl6as ant mis take 

heat baked b6t tSr peo pie 

You all like the cool moist clay to mold into 
spheres, cubes, cups and other things. 

Do you ever think that were it not for clay 
we would not have the bricks to build our 
houses? And we could not have the plates 
and cups and other dishes we use, either. 

There is a story about how clay came to be 
used, that runs something like this: 

A little old woman went to sleep deep down 
in the earth. 

There she waited and slept for many years. 

At last her bed was thrown up through the 
earth into the air, and she saw the light again. 

Then she waited many years more near the 
place, where there was a cool, pleasant spring. 

One day a child came to the spring with her 
mother. 

Her little bare feet rested on the clay and 
pressed down the shape of a little foot into 
the soft bed. 
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Her mother gave her a drink from a large 
leaf, for there were no cups then. 

After they drank the cool water the mother 
and child went away, but the little foot mark 
was still in the clay. 

Other people went to the spring and saw the 
foot print. 

They dug up the clay with the foot print 
and said, " See, we can use this better than a 
leaf." 

After that they made dishes of clay. One 
old dish was thrown into the fire by mistake. 

Did the heat hurt the dish? 

Why are bricks and dishes baked? 

Expression. Mold dishes from clay. 



Over the prairie green and fair, 

I play with a skip and a bound, 

As free am I as air. 

No happier child to be found. 

Where'er I go no bounds arise. 

Except the blue and cloudless skies. 

My home is the prairie fair. 

Expression at desk. Copy stanza. 
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DBAWING. 

pic tures learn ing hem i sphere c6ne 

Do you like to make pictures? 

There! I see that you all like that. 

Before you came to school at all, you liked 
to make pictures. 

And your baby sister or baby brother, like 
nothing better than to get your slate and mark 
on it. But you have learned how to make real 
pictures. And you have learned, that every 
time you draw a leaf, an apple, or any thing 
else well, you can draw the same better the 
next time you try. 

Do you know that learning to draw helps 
you learn to write ? 

Here are some pictures for you to draw. 
How many other things can you make that 
look like the hemisphere or the cone? 








A NUTTING PABTT. 

Sat lir day school pie nic Oc to bSr 

for got ten shout ing hftr ried G6r ma nf 

"What do you say, boys and girls, to a picnic 
next Saturday? The days are warm yet and 
the nuts are all ready to gather. 

"You have no school on that day, and we can 
take our dinner with us to the woods and have 
one more picnic before winter comes. 

"These October days are too pleasant to 
spend in the house." 

This is what Uncle John said one day to 
his dozen nieces and nephews. 

Of course every boy and girl was wilHng to 
go to a picnic with Uncle John. 
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Every one was ready on Saturday. Harold 
had his dog Max with him and Rose brought 
her little playmate, Edna. 

Mary's big brother Rob went along to help 
Uncle John. 

Such fun as it was to stow away in the big 
wagon ! 

The baskets filled with lunch and the bags 
to fill with nuts were not forgotten. When 
all was ready, the horses started. 

Down the street and out past the mill they 
went, the children shouting and Max barking. 
It was indeed a gay party. 

When they came to the woods, all hurried 
out of the wagon so fast* as to nearly tumble 
over each other. Uncle John had taken a 
good day to go to the woods. 

Jack Frost had touched the trees and the 
ground was covered with nuts. 

A squirrel sat upon a log near by watching 
the children. 

Do not fear that the children will get all 
your nuts, Mr. Squirrel. 

They will leave you a good share. 

The bags were soon filled. 



Some of the boys have stained their hands 
with the walnuts. 

You had better wait until the nuts are dry, 
boys, before you crack them. Take them home 
and spread them out to dry. Then you can 
eat them. 

Will you hull the walnuts and butter nuts 
before they are dry? 

What are made of nuts in Germany ? 

Mary has found some hazel-nuts. What 
pretty burrs they have. Do you not think so? 

OS, and change them into 



THE SQUIBBEL. 



hlin grf a corns t6r ri ble fright fined 

shoul dgrs mouths p6ck Sts cfirled 

A pretty squirrel had a nest in an old oak 
tree. 
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She had two little squirrels, and they were 
very happy together. 

Old mother squirrel brought the little ones 
nuts, and played with them. 

But one night she did not come home. 

A cruel man had shot the pretty mother 
squirrel. 

Poor little squirrels! They were hungry 
and did not know what to do. 

They had not learned to climb to get the 
acorns and other nuts. 

They went to sleep without any supper. 

In the night there was a terrible storm, and 
the oak tree was blown down. 

The storm shook the nuts down, and in the 
morning the squirrels had plenty to eat. But 
they still watched for their mother. 

That day the man who owned the land 
came through the woods and found them. 

They looked at him with frightened eyes, 
and he took them in his hands and put them 
into his soft hat. 

"You poor little things! I will take you 
home to my little boys, and they shall have 
you for pets, for they are kind boys. " 
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"Your home is gone, but you shall have a 
new house. 

"It will be a cage that shall always be 
open, so that you may run about in the 
trees." 

Soon the squirrels were quite tame. They 
would come when called, and sit with their 
great bushy tails curled over their backs and 
watch the boys. Or they would climb on the 
boys' shoulders, and run into their pockets to 
get the nuts they liked to eat. • 

It was fun to watch them fill their mouths 
with nuts as a boy fills his pocket, and then 
run up on the branch of a tree to eat them. 

These boys were always kind to the squir- 
rels. Would you like to have a squirrel for a 
pet? What would you do with it? What 
would you feed it? 

There is a city* in Illinois where the 
squirrels run about the streets, from tree to 
tree, without fear. 

No one there is allowed to shoot a squirrel, 
even though he wants to do so. 

♦Quincy. 

Desk- work. Draw picture of squirrel. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIBBEL. 

moun tain quar r6l doubt Ifiss w6ath er 

dis grace trdck f6r 6sts f6r m?r 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter "little prig." 

Bun replied: 
You are doubtless very big; , 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere; 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I 'm not so large as you, 
You 're not so small as I, 
And not half so spry; 
I '11 not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I can not carry forests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

Expression at desk. Answer questions: 
What did the mountain call the squirrel? 
What did the squirrel say to the mountain? 
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FBUITS. 



fruit 
core 



]tii cf 
bl6s som 



ptilp 
slin shine 



sweet er 
skin 



What fruit do you like best? 

Here we have pears, apples, and plums. 

The skin on these fruits is not good to 
eat. But the skin is a very pretty color. 

Of what use to the fruit is the skin? And 
why has the skin so pretty a color? 

Just inside the skin is the juicy pulp. It is 
the pulp that we like to eat. 

The pulp of the apple is not so soft nor so 
juicy as the pulp of the pear or the plum. 

The pulp of the pear is sweeter than the 
pulp of the plum or of the apple. 
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The apple and the pear each have a core. 

How many seeds do you find in the core of 
your pear? 

Count the seeds in the core of your apple. 

What part of the apple blossom grew into 
the fruit? If you take off the skin of your 
apple and weigh it, and then put it in the 
window in the sunshine until to-morrow, will 
the apple weigh more or less? 

Expression. Try experiment, and bring the result to class in 
writing. 



WOODS. 

dif fer ent troti ble ma pie 6b on f wal ntit 

In the forests there are many different 
trees. 

Some woods are very hard. And other 
woods are cut with so little trouble that they 
are called soft woods. 

There are many uses of wood. Can you 
tell some of them? It depends upon its being- 
hard or soft what use is made of a tree. 

Pine wood is generally soft. 
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Maple wood is hard wood. 

A maple tree has other uses than that of 
wood. 

What is made of the sap of the maple tree ? 

Walnut is a dark wood. 

Ash is a light-colored wood. 

Ebony wood is black. Where does ebony 
wood grow? 

How can you tell the age of a tree? 

Expression at desks. Answer questions. 



THE CAT. 

Answer qp ^stions in writing. 

What is the shape of the cat's head? 

Can the cat hear well? Can it see well? 
Can a cat see in the dark? 

Why are the stiff hair on its lips? 

What kind of teeth has a cat? 

What kind of a tongue has a cat? 

How do a cat's claws differ from a dog's 
claws ? 

How does its coat differ from a dog's? 
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HIAWATHA'S BABYHOOD. 

No ko mis gloom f wrin kled lin den 
rein deer sliim ber owl 6t wig warn 

By the shining Big - Sea -Water 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine tre^, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water. 
Beat the shining Big - Sea -Water. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle. 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful cry by saying, 
"Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee! " 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
" Ewa -Yea ! my little owlet ! 
Who is this that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa -Yea! my little owlet." 

H. W. LOIS'GFELLOW. 

Expression at desks. Illustrate poem. 
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LANaUAGE-DBILL. 

Complete sentences to form statements that tell the call of 
animals. 

The cat .... The monkey .... 

The dog The dove .... 

The horse .... The wolf .... 

The canary .... The hen .... 

The lion .... The bees .... 

The pig .... The cock .... 

Complete sentences to form statements that tell the food of 
animals. 

Cats eat .... The monkey eats .... 

Dogs eat .... The dove eats .... 

Horses eat .... The wolf eats .... 

The canary eats .... Hens eat .... 

Lions eat .... Bees eat .... 

Pigs eat .... The cock eats . . 



• • 



Suggestive list for word-building. 



an 


ale 


ed 


eat 


ill 


is 


am 


ate 


en 


eve 


in 


is 


ap 


ape 


er 


ease 


ina: 


ire 
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AMEBIOAN COLONISTS. 

HOl land Stfind Ist corn bS cftuse 

S&n day lean showed qui fit 

About . two hundred years after Christopher ' 
Columbus found America, some people called 
Puritans came here from England. 

They went to Holland first, before they came 
to America. 

But they feared their children would talk 
and act like the children of Holland, so it was 
agreed to come to this country. 

In America they found Indians and strange 
wild animals. They were brave to come here, 
I think. 
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Captain Miles Standish was one of the men. 
He made friends with an Indian named Samo- 
set. This Indian showed Captain Standish 
how to use corn. 

Do you think it strange that these people 
never saw corn before they came to America? 

It does seem strange, when we see the great 
fields of corn here now. 

Captain Standish planted the corn, and 
when it came up, the people had more to eat. 

The Indians were kind to them because they 
were kind to the Indians. 

They cut down the trees and built their 
houses. In the forest they found game, which 
gave them meat to eat. 

These people were very strict in all their 
ways. They would not let a fire be made to 
cook Sunday dinner. 

The children were very quiet. They were 
not allowed to lean against the backs of their 

chairs. 

Would you like to have lived in America 

then ? 



THE FIKST THANESaiVina DAY. 

brave bar vGst gdtb Sred chiircli 

cfin non r«56f din ner Sp points 

After these people had been here long 
enough to have the corn grow, they learned 
better how to live. 

They were very brave people. 

After the harvest was gathered, Governor 
Bradford called the people to celebrate their 
first Thanksgiving Day. 

When these men first came to Plymouth 
they built a large house. This house was 
large enough to hold all of them. But after- 
ward they built houses for each family. Near 
this large house was their meeting-house. 
We would call it a church. Four cannons 
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were mounted on the roof, so that the Indians 
and wild animals would not hurt the people 
while they were at church. 

When Governor Bradford called them to- 
gether to give thanks to God for His care, 
they first went to the church, and afterward 
went to the big hoUse, where they had a great 
dinner. 

What do you think they had for their 
dinner ? 

Does any other country than the United 
States have a Thanksgiving Day each year? 

What man appoints the Thanksgiving Day 
this year? 

Expression. Answer questions in writing. 



WOBD-BUILDINa. 

Make hair from chair. 
Make hit from white. 
Make see from seen. 

Erase first two letters in heart. What is the 
word now? 

Erase first letter in ground. What is the word 

now ? 

Erase first letter of tame, and use any other 
letter in its place. What word have you? 
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AMEBICA. 




2/WUL la/Y\A- oi AAMmAAr , 

jhxrm, mr'hA/^r /YYum/nlaA/Yi mAjl . 



Mj//) 



AJUbdorYlAA/YlO/. 




o' 

SiamA, o-ltkt /Y\Mb yAJUb , 

^IcnJt M\Aj A/rckd amd hMd, 
3hu/wxrmid(M[A.hrYi^diuL}vdlA, 

jMiL Xk/^ alm/t^ . 

fiaui aam^ lyrm. odl ikji IkjuU) 
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Sjlt /VYuM/ll loyiOMJi OAAJXKML, 

jAtA<nA/nAyA[AX)l(rvuj'. 



OyuA/ /JoXliM^' bod^M 3hih, 



AidKov 



0- 
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J a vHAit /UA6 Ai^uj/i 
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■err 
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lib gr tf 
pro l6ng 
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pro t6ct 



rSpt ure 
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THE LION, THE FOX, Ain> THE DONEET. 

stim in§r dOn ke^ li on cOm pin ions 

di vide de light 6d siin pie roy al 

One fine summer morning, a lion, a fox, 
and a donkey set out to hunt together in the 
forest. The donkey ran about in the brush- 
wood, making a horrible noise with his loud 
bray, and frightening the deer, the hares, and 
the rabbits. The fox flew at their hind legs, 
bit at them, and drove them to where the lion 
was standing. 

The lion stood at a gap in the hedge; and 
as each deer or hare rushed through, he laid 
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him dead with a single stroke of his powerful 
paw. At last the ground was covered thick 
with game of all kinds; and the lion ordered 
his two companions to stop. So they stopped 
the chase, and came up with the lion. 

"Now," said the lion, turning to the donkey, 
"divide the game." The donkey was quite 
simple and just; he divided the game into 
three equal parts, and begged the king of 
beasts to choose for himself. 

The lion, with a deep roar of rage, lifted his 
mighty paw and laid the donkey dead at his 
feet. "Now, you divide," he said, turning to 
the fox. The cunning Reynard, making a low 
bow, at once set to work, made a heap of all 
the game, placed the body of the donkey on 
the top, and pointing to the heap, said to the 
lion: "0 mighty king, your share now lies 
before you!" The lion was delighted and 
wagged his royal tail to show how pleased he 
was. 

"Where did you learn your good sense, and 
where did you get your knowledge how to 
make a just division?" he asked the fox. 
Bowing three times, and whisking his tail 
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respectfully, the fox replied: "I learned it, 
mighty king, from the poor gentleman on 
the top of the heap." 



aOING TO SLEEP. 

bfid time morn ing a wak en in sects 

When our bedtime comes we lie down on 
our beds and are covered over snug and warm 
and we go to sleep. In the morning we awake 
fresh and ready for a new day. 

Bedtime has almost come for the flowers, 
plants and all that live out of doors. 

There has been much done to get ready and 
now the time has come for the winter's sleep. 

The leaves have fallen from the trees, the 
birds have put on warm, thick coats, the cows 
and horses have grown thicker hair. 

See how the ground is covered with leaves, 
so that Jack Frost can not get to the roots of 
plants. 
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After a while another blanket will cover the 
ground. What do you think it will be? 

The cold wind blows across the fields. But 
there are no birds, or insects, that the cold 
will hurt. 

Everything is asleep. 

We must watch closely, or we will not see 
the trees and plants awaken. 

Expression. Tell in writing something you have noticed in prep- 
aration for the winter^s sleep. How do trees and plants awaken? 



NOVEMBER. 

quail swal low way side beau te otis 

The leaves are fading and falling. 
The winds are rough and wild; 

The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child. 

Though day by day, as it closes. 
Doth darker and colder grow. 

The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 
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And when the winter is over 
The boughs will get new leaves, 

The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 

The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new. 

And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 

The leaves to-day are whirling. 
The brooks are all dry and dumb; 

But let me tell you, my darling, 
The spring will be sure to come. 

There must be rough, cold weather. 
And winds and rain so wild; 

Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 

So when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow. 

Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the snow. 

ALICE CARY, 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 

fish -hawk 
swamp 



m6as lire 
straw 



Every little boy and girl in America should 
know me. I am the American eagle. 

I live by the sea or lake because I like fish. 

I sometimes will eat a lamb, or a young pig, 
when I can not get fish. 

I am not always honest. 

I let the fish-hawk catch my fish for me. 
Then I chase him until he drops the fish. 

I build my nest in the top of a high tree in 
a swamp. 

I make it of large sticks, sods, hay, corn- 
stalks and moss. 
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My mate lays two eggs as large as goose 
eggs, that are bluish white. 

My little ones are covered with cream- 
colored down and have light blue eyes. 

The down grows darker and the eyes change 
as they grow older. 

After a while they change to dark brown all 
over, and after they are three years old, white 
comes to their heads and tails. 

When they are four years old they look like 
their mother and me. 

You see I have straw-colored eyes. 

I am three feet long and measure seven feet 
from tip of one wing to tip of the other wing. 

My mate is three inches longer than I; her 
head is whiter and her body is darker and she 
can fight better than I. 

There is a story about one of us that went 
into the war with some men. They called him 
" Qld Abe." Ask your grandfather to tell you 
about "Old Abe." 



Expression. Draw and color an eagle. 

Answer questions. In what way is the eagle a good model? 

In what way is he not a good model for the American boy or girl? 
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CHRISTMAS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

m6r r;^ Christ mas cotin tries naught y 

Nor way prfis 6nts Min nfitte Spain 

Merry Christmas to you all! 

While you are having a happy time with 
your Christmas trees, and your holiday fun, 
would you like to hear how children in other 
lands keep Christmas? 

Many children in our school were born in 
countries far away from here, and in every 
place there are different ways of keeping 
Christmas. 

There is little Christina. 

Her home was across the sea, away off in 
Norway. 

There Christmas is called Yule-peace. No 
one can be naughty at that time; but all quar- 
rels must be made up between children as well 
as grown people. 

The fathers and mothers set a table with 
all the good things in the house. And every 
one can go into the house to get what they 
please to eat. 
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When people give presents they throw 
them through the windows when no one is 
looking. 

A tall pole is set into the ground, or nailed 
to the house, with a sheaf of wheat bound to 
it. This is for a Christmas dinner for the 
birds. 

Do you not think that it is nice to give the 
birds a Christmas dinner? 

Little Minnette sits beside Christina. 

Do you remember the Christmas in sunny 
France ? 

It was there you put your shoes into the 
window for Noel to fill. 

We call him Santa Claus, but the children 
in your old home called him Noel. No matter 
what you call him, he is always the children's 
best friend. 

Ferdinand came from Spain when he was a 
baby. 

He can not remember how his brothers and 
sisters would hide their shoes, and how the 
good Saint would hunt for them. But the 
shoes are always found and filled with sugar- 
plums. 
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Ferdinand's mother brought some of the 
children's playthings with them when they 
came to America, and the little boy's friends 
think his drum is very odd. He calls it a 
zambomba, but it looks like a drum with a 
tube fastened in the drum-head. 

Hans, who sits over there in the corner of 
the room, well remembers the great times they 
always had at Christmas eve with their Christ- 
mas tree. 

Santa Claus is called Kris Kringle in Ger- 
many. 

In one other country Santa Claus has to 
drive a horse instead of reindeers. So it is 
that there children put carrots into their shoes 
to feed the good Saint's horse. 

You see that Santa Claus is busy all over 
the world at Christmas time. He has many 
names, but I think I like him best as our own 
dear old Santa Claus, who fills the stockings 
of the little boys and girls of America. 

Expression at desk. Answer questions in writing: 
What do little children do at Christmas time in Norway? 
Who comes to the little children of France at Christmas time? 
What children put out their shoes to be filled at Christmas? 
What children always have a Christmas tree? 
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A VISIT FBOM ST. NICHOLAS. 

creat ure ker chief sleigh twink ling 

pranc ing tar nish twink led whis tie 

'Twas the night before Christmas, when all 

through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with 

care. 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there: 
The children were nestled all snug in their 

beds. 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their 

heads; 
And mamma in her kerchief and I in my cap 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's 

nap, 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the 

matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash.. 
When, what to 'my wondering eyes should 

appear. 
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But a dear little sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
"Now, Dasher! now. Dancer! now, Prancer 

and Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Blitzen! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall! 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away, all!" 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 

bound. 
He was dressed all in fur, from his head to his 

foot. 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes 

and soot. 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his 

pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how 

merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a 

cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
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And the beard on his chin was as white as 

the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke encircled his head like a wreath. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of 

myself. 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his 

work, 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with 

a jerk. 
And laying his finger side of his nose. 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 

whistle. 
And away they all flew like the down of a 

thistle ; 
And I heard him cry out ere he drove out of 

sight, 
"Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good- 
night." 

Expression at desk. Illustrate story. 
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SNOW AND ICE. 

Answer questions in writing. 

What is snow? 

What color is snow? 

What is the difference between snow and ice? 

What use has snow and ice? 



DRAWINGS TO BE COPIED. 




A CHILD OF EGYPT. 

E gypt ne groes Oc to ber d5 part ment 
Nile lin Sn Qn known Feb ru & ry 

ti-av el weath er pa py rUs yes tei- day 

Many, many years ago, long, long before 
Christopher Columbus found this new land, 
there were little boys and girls living in far 
away Egypt. 

These little children had dark skins, yet 
they were not negroes. 

Egypt is a land where snow and ice are 
almost unknown, and in these homes the 
children seldom see a storm. 

Even fog and rain are rare. 

From November to April it is a long 
spring time. 
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By February the fruit trees are in full bloom 
and by May the crops are reaped. 

The little boy who tells his story would not 
understand why boys live as you and I do. 

Hear his story: 

My home is near the wonderful river Nile. 
Every spring the waters of this river flow over 
the land and leave rich moist earth where we 
plant seeds. 

After the grain is ripe and gathered the 
land dries up. 

I do not need much clothing. I wear but 
a short linen slip, because the weather is 
always warm. I wear sandals on my feet. 

I go to school, but my sister can not go. 

School lasts until noon each day. My task 
in school is to copy the writings of those who 
have lived long ago. 

So, you see, I must learn to write, the first of 
anything. This is no light task for I must 
make pictures for words and letters.- 

After I learn to write I must copy, and I 
have to learn to remember my copy. 

I am very happy when my teacher says 
'^ Nof er," which means good. 
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I have to work every minute, for I must 
copy three pages by noon. 

I write on papyrus. 

I have to be careful and never write on but 
one side of the papyrus. For my teacher will 
whip me if I am not careful. 

He says, "A boy's ears are on his back. If 
you beat a boy on his back he will hear." 

But it is not so hard to be beat as it is to be 
bound to the block. 

Another boy was bound to the block yester- 
day. 

My school lasts only until noon. But in the 
afternoon I work in the departments. For I 
am going to be a scribe. 

At noon I have three rolls of bread and 
two glasses of milk. 

My mother brings them to me. 

When I die my body will be made into 
a mummy. 

I am a happy boy. And surely there was 
never so happy a home as mine, in sight of the 
river Nile. 

Desk-work. Answer questions: 

What is papyrus? 

What more can. you learn about the river Nile? 



HOMES IN OAVEB. 

A m6r i can & mong work nois f 

yUc ch a&D. dais fl bfir ce dar 

While this boy, and other children, were 
living in far away Egypt, the children in 
America were not at all like the children who 
live here to-day. 

For this was so long ago that it was before 
the Indians, as we know them, were here. 

Our little American boy has his story to 
tell. Do you want to hear it? 

My home is among the cliffs and caverns of 
the mountains. These mountains are high 
and rocky. 

I have no house, nor yet a wigwam, nor 
even a tent. I live in a cave in the rock. 

My father hunts some and fights more. 
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My mother plants corn and does what work 
there is done. 

Although this is a place where there is little 
water, some of the corn grows, because the 
corn roots can find water deep down in the 
earth. 

There are many lizards in this dry, hot 
place, and many wild animals; but none of 
them are noisy. 

My people are all quiet. 

The sun shines still and hot, and the forest 
is as quiet as our home. 

Pine trees grow in the high country, and 
great yuccas grow near our cave. 

It is from the fiber of the yucca that we 
make our sandals. 

My dress is a short slip made of cedar bark, 
which my mother weaves. 

My father has a blanket made of rabbit fur 
and cloth woven from the yucca plant. He 
wears many strings of beads around his neck. 

I gather the. stiff grass, which my mother 
weaves into baskets. And they are nice 
baskets. She will teach me to weave, too, 
some time. 
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We dig in the ground with sharp stones. 
This sandy soil is not hard to dig. 

My father has arrowheads and stone spears. 
When I am grown I can hunt wild animals 
for food. 

I am a very happy little boy, you can see, 
although I am a little savage. 

Expression at desk. Answer questions: 
How long ago did this little boy live? 
What did ho eat? 
What did he wear? 
Where was his home? 



STARS. 

won droils e ter ni ty chil dr6n 

The stars shine forth from the blue sky; 

How great and wondrous is God's might- 
Shine, stars, through all eternity. 

His witness in the night. 

Lord, thy tired children keep; 

Keep us who know and feel thy might. 
Turn thine eye on us as we sleep. 

And give us all good -night. 
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CLOTHING. 

m^ te ri al w6atli Sr cli mate 

&n I mal c6 coon hfind ker chief 

If we lived in the far north we would wear 
skins of animals for clothing. But we could 
not wear as warm clothes 
here, could we? 

If we lived in Africa 
we would need but few 
clothes, because the air 
is always warm in that hot 
country. 

We get the material to make our clothes 
from many sources. 

Mary has a warm dress, that is made of 
wool. 

A sheep grew the wool for her dress. The 
sheep was glad enough to have his coat cut 
off last spring, when the days grew hot; but 
he did not know that it would make Mary a 
dress and Harry a coat for this cold winter 
weather. 

How was the wool made into cloth? 





The ribbon that trims the dress is not made 1 
of wool. Another little animal ^ives us the | 
material for ribbons and 
silk dresses. 

It is indeed a little 
animal, for it is nothing 
but a worm. 

Do you remember the 
worm that turned into a 
butterfly? A silk-worm is something like the 
caterpillar, and spins itself into a little house. 
This house is called a cocoon. These 
cocoons are thrown into hot water, when the 
little silk threads are unwound. 

It is these silk threads which are woven 
into silk cloth and ribbon. The poor worm 
loses, his life when this is 
done. 

Silk-worms can not live 
in all climates. 

Why can they not live 
in cold countries? 

Why is it that silk 
costs more than any other material that we 
make into clothing? 
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The cheapest material is cotton. My calico 
dress is made of cotton. 

Cotton grows on plants. It grows where 
the summer is long and the sun is hot. It 
is the fruit of the plant, and holds the seed 
in the burrs after it has ripened. 

All fruit is not good to eat, you see, but 
has 'other uses of equal 
value. 

There is one other ^^ 

material for clothing. 
You will find this in your 
handkerchief. Can you 
tell linen from cotton? 

Linen is made from flax, which, like cotton, 
is a plant. 

But linen comes from the stems of the 
plant, not from the blossom. 

Before there were so many mills, women 
had to spin wool and flax. 

Did you ever see a spinning-wheel? 



Expression at deek. Answer question 



THS LAFLAITDEB. 

cdv Srs win ter sin ews Lftp Iftnd 

bTrcL sledg fis wSg ons crfi die 

Far to the north there is a country called 
Lapland. 

It is very cold there, and snow covers the 
ground nearly all the year. 

There are many hills. 

The summers are very short, and to us they 
would seem more like winter. 

But the sun shines in the summer time. 

"What light do they have in the winter time? 

The Laplanders, or Lapps, as they arQ called, 
make their homes of birch poles about ten 
feet long, bent over, tied together at the top 
and covered with reindeer skins. 

You think that a house only six feet high 
would be too low for men and women to live in ? 
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So it would be for us. 

Your father and mother would have to stoop 
to get into this house. 

But these men and women are very small. 

They are never more than four and one half 
feet tall. 

How much taller are they than you? 

Their clothes are made of reindeer skin. 

They take the sinews of the reindeer for 
thread to sew their clothing. 

And they make up the skins with the hair 
inside. 

Their beds are made of birch leaves covered 
with reindeer skin. 

They have no stoves, but they build their 
fires in the middle of the huts, on the ground. 

They eat the meat and milk of the reindeer. 

In the summer they catch fish and wild fowl. 

They usually eat their meat raw. 

Sometimes they make soup. 

The reindeer's milk is much sweeter than 
cow's milk. 

They use reindeers hitched to sledges, in- 
stead of horses and wagons, as we do. 

What animal is the Lapp's best friend? 
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The food for the reindeer is the moss which 
grows under the snow. 

When the moss near the hut is all gone, 
the family moves to another place. 

A baby whose home is in Lapland has a 
little cradle made of the reindeer skin, that 
hangs to the top of the hut. 

It is bound in this cradle so that when it is 
put into its mother's arms, it has to be held, 
cradle and all. 

How would you like to live in Lapland ? 

Illustrate lesson. 



DON'T CEOWD. 



doors chase r6c ord f6s ter ing 

r6alm pro vid 6d heart n6v ^r 

Don't crowd; the world is large enough 

For you as well as me; 
The doors of all are open wide — 

The realm of thought is free. 
In all earth's places you are right 

To chase the best you can — 
Provided that you do not try 

To crowd some other man. 
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Don't crowd the good from out your heart 

By fostering all that 's bad, 
But give to every virtue room — 

The best that may be had; 
To each day's record such a one 

That you might well be proud; 
Give each his right — give each his room, 

And never try to crowd. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 



JOHN GBEENLEAF WHITTIEB. 

di r6c tion E liz ^ b6th dear 6st m^n tel piece 
Whit ti gr pew ter loved fire place 

Ha ver hill plfit ters yoting est kitch 6n 

John Greenleaf Whittier was the name of 
a little boy who lived on a farm in Haverhill 
many years ago. 

Haverhill is in Massachusetts. Do you 
know how far that is from your home? 

What direction is Haverhill from your 
home ? 

This little boy was always called Green- 
leaf by his father, mother, brother, sisters and 
all his other friends. 
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Do you think that an odd name for a boy? 

Greenleaf lived in a house that was built 
many years before he was born. 

There was an old fireplace in the kitchen, 
and a crane from which the kettle hung to boil. 

Can you make a picture of a fireplace and 
a crane? 

The mantelpiece was ten feet long. The 
bread was baked in a brick oven. 

An old clock always hung over the mantel 
in the kitchen. And there was a cupboard 
which held the pewter plates and platters that 
Mary Whittier kept bright. 

Greenleaf had two sisters and one brother. 
His brother's name was Franklin. 

He had a sister, Mary, and Greenleaf was 
fond of all the family; but Elizabeth was the 
" youngest and dearest." 

Greenleaf went to school; but they did not 
have desks such as you have now, nor did they 
have many books. 

Greenleaf sat on a bench, where his feet 
could not reach the floor. 

He liked to play down at the brook near 
his house. He has written poems about his 
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school, and the brook, and his life as a boy. 
And it is because of these beautiful poems we 
love Mr. Wbittier and like to read about him. 
Mr. Whittier had no children of his own. 
He and his sister Elizabeth lived together; 



JOHN ORBBNLEAF WBITTIBB. 



and he had many children to love him, for he 
loved all of them, and was kind and gentle to 
every one. 

He wrote a poem that he called " Snow 
Bound." In that poem he tells all about his 
home. 

Do you not want to read it? 

Expceesion at desk. Answer questions in writing. 
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STRANGE PETS -A TOAD. 

toad blink flies stim mer 

This was a strange pet indeed. It had its 
home under the steps where the ground was 
cool and damp. 

Every evening he would hop out and wink 
and blink at the lady who lived in the house. 
She wa^ very kind to him, for she was kind to 
everything. After a while he grew very tame, 
and would come out during the day when he 
heard her call him. 

The lady would not let any one tease the 
toad. 

The children might watch him, but they 
could not poke him with a stick or hurt him in 
any way. 

After a while he would go into the house, 
where he would sit very still and only move to 
catch a fly. 

He kept the house free from flies all summer. 

You see that even a toad can find something 
to do for others. 
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THBEE BUO^. 

bas k6t quar r6l pit f bMck 

Three little bugs in a basket, 

And hardly room for two! 
And one was yellow and one was black, 

And one like me or you. 
The space was small, no doubt, for all; 

But what should three bugs do? 

Three little bugs in a basket. 

And hardly crumbs for two; 
And all were selfish in their hearts. 

The same as I or you; 
So the strong ones said, "We will eat the 
bread. 

And that is what we '11 do." 

Three little bugs in a basket. 

And the beds but two would hold; 

So they all three fell to quarreling. 
The white, the black, and the gold; 

And two of the bugs got under the rugs, 
And one was out in the cold! 
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So he that was left in the basket, 

Without a crumb to chew, 
Or a thread to wrap himself withal 

When the wind across him blew, 
Pulled one of the rugs from one of the bugs, 
^ And so the quarrel grew! 

And so there was war in the basket. 

Ah, pity 'tis, 'tis true! 
But he that was frozen and starved at last 

A strength from his weakness drew. 
And pulled the rugs from both of the bugs, 

And killed and ate them too! 

Now, when bugs live in a basket. 
Though more than it well can hold. 

It seems to me they had better agree, 
The white and the black and the gold; 

And share what comes of the beds and the 
crumbs. 
And leave no bug in the cold. 

ALICE GARY. 
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HENE7 W. LONGFELLOW. 

c5m po si tion c6l lar rea son LOng f 6l low 
beau ti f ul di vine Fin nef ch6st niit 

When Mr. Longfellow was a little boy in 
school, his teacher told him to write a compo- 
sition. Little Henry thought he could not do it. 

But his teacher said, " You can write words, 
can you not?" 

"Yes," said Henry. 

"Then you can put words together." 

" Yes, sir." 

"Then take your slate and go out behind 
the school house, and there you can find some- 
thing to write about. Then you can tell what 
it is, what it is for, and what is to be done with 
it. That will be a composition." 

Henry took his slate and went out by a barn 
in the lot next to the school house. 

It was Mr. Finney's barn. 

There Henry saw a turnip growing. 

He thought he knew what that was, what it 
was for and what would be done with it; and 
he would write his composition about a turnip. 
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In a half hour he took his slate to his 
teacher with his first poem written on it. 

Mr. Longfellow wrote many beautiful poems 
after he grew to be a man. 



I WADSWORTH LOHOFELI.OW. 



But his first poem, written when he i 
little boy was this one. 



HE. FINHBT'B TQBIOF. 



Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew, and it grew, 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no harm. 
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And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 
Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar. 

There it lay, there it lay, 

Till it began to rot; 

When his daughter Susie washed it. 

And put it in the pot. 

• 

Then she boiled it and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 
Then his daughter Lizzie took it 
And put it on the table. 

Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 
And they ate, and they ate. 
Till they ate the turnip up. 

— HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

When Mr. Longfellow was seventy- two 
years old the children gave him a large chair. 
It was made ' from the wood of the chestnut 
tree that Mr. Longfellow loved. 

He had written a poem about this tree. Do 
you know this poem? 

When Mr. Longfellow saw the chair he 
wrote these and other beautiful verses. 
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Am I a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what reason, or what right divine. 
Can I proclaim it mine ? 

Only, perhaps, by divine right of song 

It may to me belong, 

Only because the spreading chestnut tree 

Of old was sung by me. 

• 

Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer time 
The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 

There by the blacksmith's forge, beside the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive. 

And murmured like a hive. 

And when the winds of Autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 

And now some fragments of its branches bare. 
Shaped as a stately chair. 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last. 
And whisper of the past. 



w TT 4r 

— HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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OLD BEN AND THE BLUE JA7S. 



has kSt 



blue jay 



wor rf 



scream 



Our old cat is named Ben. 

See him as he sits by his basket. 

He is very large, and he whips every cat 
and dog he sees. 

Every thing but the blue jays is afraid of 
old Ben. 

These blue jays worry old Ben all summer. 

Ben likes to lie on the shed roof. The 
blue jays will fly past him, just out of his 
reach, and then scream at him. 

There are two birds, and they make Ben 
so angry that he lashes his tail like a lion. 
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But the blue jays do not care. They keep 
it up until the cat goes into the house. 



Answer questions: 
What was afraid of Ben? 
What were not afraid of Ben? 
How did the blue jays annoy Ben? 



HIAWATHA'S GHILDHOOD. 

e ven ings Ifin guage chick 6ns &r row 

cfin die se crfits beav ers r4b bit 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
And he sang the song of children. 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
" Little, flitting, white-fire insect. 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle. 
Ere upon my bed I lay me." 

Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language. 

Learned their names and all their secrets. 
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How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them "Hiawatha's Chickens." 
Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers build their lodges. 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid, . 
Talked with them whene'er he met them; 
Called them "Hiawatha's Brothers." 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
"Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!" 
Up the oak tree, close beside him. 
Sprang the squirrel. 
In and out among the branches. 
Coughed and chattered from the oak tree. 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
"Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!" 
And the rabbit from his pathway 



Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
"Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!" 



farm er rOb in tongue atr&w b5r ries 

ch6r ries blftck ieh my sSlf f6rk 

Do you know my name? 

I am a red-headed woodpecker. There are 
so many of us that every one knows me. 

I am very fond of insects, so I am the 
farmer's friend. He can afford to spare me 
some fruit. 
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Look out for me in a tree full of ripe cher- 
ries. I can tell a good apple too. You will 
find the best apples and pears where you see 
me. And how I love to tear open the husks 
of green corn and eat the kernels! 

I have great fun with other woodpeckers. 

You watch us some time as we play, and 
see if it is not as good fun as your games of 
ball or tag or racing. 

We make our nest about the middle of May. 
We make it in the body of a tree. We do 
not take anything in to build our nest, but I 
smooth it to the shape and size that I want. 

My mate lays six white eggs in this nest. 
Our little birds will have heads and necks of 
blackish gray, and the white on their wings 
will be spotted with black. But in another 
year they will look as we old birds do. Then 
they will have red heads and necks, white 
breasts, black backs, and wings marked with 
white. 

My tongue has a sharp fork. What is that 
for? I catch insects for food. 

Watch for me next summer. 

Expression at desk. Draw and color a woodpecker. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE WOODPEGEEB. 

86lf ish bak ing chlm ney wdbd p6ck er 

Little children who live in the northland 
have this story told them about the woodpecker. 

There was once an old woman who lived in 
a hut by herself. She always wore a red 
hood. This old woman was very selfish and 
did not like to do things to help other people. 

One day she was baking cakes for herself. 

As she stood by her fireplace, turning the 
cakes to make them a pretty brown, a poor old 
man came to her door and asked her for a cake. 
Now, she thought that the cakes she had baked 
were too large to give away. So she baked a 
smaller one, but it puffed up as large as the 
first. She then baked another and another, 
but she could not get one small enough for 
her to give away. So she put them all on her 
shelf and gave the old man some stale bread. 
He was very sorry and went away. 

After he was gone the old woman was sorry, 
too, and she said: "I wish I were a bird. I 
would fly after the old man and ask him to 
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forgive me and to come back and get the 
cakes." 

The wind came in at the open door and 
blew the old woman up the chimney. 

When she came out of the top of the chim- 
ney she was a woodpecker. Her black dress 
was covered with soot, but her white apron 
and red cap were both to be seen. 

Ever after that she and all her people had 
to work hard to get their food. They have to 
keep pecking at wood for worms. 

Desk work. IHustrate story. 



COMPOSITION -THE COW. 

Write sentences using the foHowing words, which will form 
description of the cow. 

Animal — large — head — large — nose — wide 
— ears — horns — mouth — teeth — under — 
jaw — upper — back of mouth — flat — broad 

— six — chews — food — times — balls — cud. 

Body — heavy — coat — hair — color — thick — 
coarse — neck — legs — hair — tail — smooth 

— short. 

Uses to man — 
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WYNKEN, BLYNKEN, AND NOD.* 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod, one night, 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe, — 

Sailed on a river of misty light 

Into a sea of dew. 

"Where are you going, and what do you 
wish?" 

The old moon asked the three. 
"We have come to fish *for the herring -fish 

That live in this beautiful sea; 

Nets of silver and gold have we," 
Said Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sung a song 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 

Ruffled the waves of dew. 
The little stars were the herring-fish 

That lived in the beautiful sea. 
"Now cast your nets wherever you wish. 

But never afraid are we!" 

Cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

♦From "Bits of Western Verse." Copyright by Eugene Field. Published by 
Charles Scribuer's Sons. 
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All night long their nets they threw 

For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe 

Bringing the fishermen home. 
'T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 

As if it could not be, 
And some folk thought 't was a dream they'd 
dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea; 

But I shall name you fishermen three; 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head. 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one's trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock on the misty sea. 

Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 
three, 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod. 

EUGENE FIELD. 

fish er mftn wd&d en sil ver rOcked 
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FOODS. 

v6g g iA bles sug ar &l bii men i o dine 

We live in houses made of wood or brick 
or stone. 

Carpenters and masons build our houses. 

What is it that we eat? We eat bread, 
butter, milk, fruit, eggs, and many vegetables. 

The bread is made from wheat flour. 

Wheat is the seed of a plant. Did you 
ever see a wheat field when the grain is ripe? 

The butter on our bread is made from the 
cream of the milk of cows. 

We like to drink the milk, too. 

The meat we eat is the flesh of animals. 

From what animals do we get beef, pork, 
and mutton? 

All food contains sugar, starch, fat or albu- 
men, or a little of each. We need starch, fat 
and albumen for our food. 

If you put iodine on starch it will turn the 
starch blue. If you put iodine on bread, po- 
tatoes, rice and some fruits, they will all turn 
blue. 
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What is there in bread that makes it good 
food? 

Is there fat in meat, butter, and nuts ? 

If you will boil the white of an egg it will 
get thick and white. It is the albumen in the 
white of the egg that makes it thick and white. 

In what else do you find albumen? 

Expression in desk-work. Try experiment. 




STRANGE PETS -THE CHAMELEON. 



cha me le on 
Fl6r i da 



Jnch 68 
llz ard 



pouch 
col or 



strange 
change 



We have a strange pet at our house. It 
came in a little box from Florida. 

It is about five inches long from its face to 
the tip of its stiff little tail, and it is perhaps 
an inch thick and one and a half inches broad. 
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It has four feet, and altogether looks much 
like a lizard that you sometimes see. For it 
is a lizard. It is the kind of a lizard that 
lives in Florida. 

I have not yet told you its color, have I? 

That is a hard matter to do, for it changes 
its color more often than you change your dress. 

When it is warm and happy, it will be a 
beautiful bright green. When it is cold or is 
frightened, it becomes brown. Sometimes it 
will grow green when it is placed upon any- 
thing that is green. 

Would you not like to have your dress 
changed without taking it off? 

We call this little pet Tiny Tim. And 
when my mother calls him, he comes to the- 
place in his cage where he is fed. He turns 
his head first one way and then another. 

The pouch under his throat swells out and 
turns red and his body turns green. 

He eats live flies and other insects, and 
drinks much water. 

I know you would like to have Tiny Tim 
for a pet. 

Illustrate lesson. 
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THE LARK AND THE REAPERS. 

neigh bors co&s ins has tened to m6r row 
^1 most talk ing k f raid lis ten 

A mother lark had a nest of little birds in a 
field of grain. 

The grain was almost ripe, and the mother 
bird was afraid the men would come to reap it 
while she was away and that they would kill 
her little ones. 

So every day she told the birds to listen to 
anything they might hear. 

One day she came home and the little birds 
were very much afraid. 

"Mother! mother!" said they all at one 
time. "The man has been here with his son 
and they were talking about the grain." 

"What did they say?" 

" They are going to cut the grain to-morrow. 
'We must hurry away. The man told his son 
to tell their neighbors and friends to come and 
help them cut the grain to-morrow." 

" Then we need not hurry," said the old bird. 
^^ Neighbors and friends never hurry." 
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When the mother came back, the next time 
the little birds were more than ever afraid. 

"They have been here again," said they. 
"We must now hurry away." 

"What did they say?" said the mother. 

" They will surely cut the grain to-morrow. 
The father said, ^Go tell your uncle and 
cousins to help us cut the grain to-morrow.' " 

But the mother bird said, "We need not 
hurry yet." 

The next day the birds were not so much 
afraid. 

"What did they say to-day when they 
came," said the mother. 

"They did not say much," the little ones 
answered. "The father only said, ^We will 
come out to-morrow and cut this grain. See 
that you are ready.' " 

Then the old bird said: 

" It is time for us to get ready, too, if they 
are going to do it themselves." So she hastened 
to take her little ones out of the way. 



Illustrate story by drawing and paper-cutting. 
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CHILD AND MOTHER.* 

Mother — my love, if you '11 give me your 

hand, 
And go where I ask you to wander, 

1 will lead you away to a beautiful land — 
The Dreamland that ^s waiting out yonder. 

We '11 walk in a sweet posie garden out there 
Where moonlight and starlight are stream- 
ing, 
And the flowers and the birds are filling the 
air 
With the fragrance and music of dreaming. 

There '11 be no tired-out boy to undress, 

No questions or cares to perplex you; 
There '11 be no little bruises or bumps to 
caress, 

No patching of stockings to vex you. 
For I '11 rock you away on a silver-dew stream, 

And sing you asleep when you 're weary. 
And no one shall know of our beautiful dream 

But you and your own little dearie. 

♦From "Bits of Western Verse." Copyright by Eugene Field. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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And when I am tired I '11 nestle my head 

On the bosom that's soothed me so often, 
And the wide-awake stars shall sing in my 
stead 
A song which our dreaming shall soften. 
So, mother — my love, let me take your dear 
hand. 
And away through the starlight we '11 
wander, — 
Away through the mist to the beautiful 
land, — 
The Dreamland that 's waiting out yonder! 

EUGENE FIELD. 



COMPOSITION -THE HORSE. 

Write sentences using the following words which will form 
description of the horse. 

Animal — large — head — long — eyes — round 
— large — space — wide — mouth — teeth — 
nose — front — six — sharp — side — four — 
sharp — six — flat — broad — age. 

Body — back — mane — broad — strong — coat 
— hair — short — tail — feet — hoofs. 

Uses to man — 



A CHILD OF OBEEOE. 

com p& n5^ Spar ta ^"^^g i^^h Ss 

games bit tie reeds mon ef 



I am a boy of 1 

I want to be very strong and brave that I 
may best serve my country, for I love my 
country better than anything else. 

I am in a company where we play games 
and work, for I am past seven years old. 

I never had sandals on my feet. 

The stones sometimes cut my feet, but I 
never care, for I am a brave boy of Sparta. 

Our company gathered rushes yesterday for 
beds. The water was cold and my feet were 
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stiff; but I did not care, for I am a brave boy 
of Sparta. I would be ashamed to sleep on a 
soft bed. 

I have no tools when I work. I take my 
hands to break the reeds and rushes. 

I do not have very much to eat, and I work 
hard for all I get. 

I do not work to get money, for our money 
is of iron, and no one wants much of that. 

I want to be brave, and stand in the front 
of the battle with my king. 

I try hard to win in the games, and I can 
already run and leap, and do as I am bid. I 
shall win some day. 

I hear many stories of brave deeds. But 
best of all I like to hear about another boy of 
Sparta, who, it is said, was so brave that he 
held a sharp-toothed animal under his cloth- 
ing until it had gnawed to his heart. All 
this time the boy had been brave and told 
no one. 

Through all the years to come the boys of 
Sparta will be known as brave boys. I am a 
boy of Sparta. 

Expression at desk. Illustrate story. 
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WORD-DRILL. 

Suggestive list for word-building. 

on ode un use 

of old up eye 

or ope us my 

Fill blanks with words that are pronounced alike, but spelled 
differently. 

Harry is my .... Harry .... the game 

The shines I have marble 

I am .... years old Mary .... the peach 



^ojuuaXaJaaL juwib oAJb ik/r:^ )}wX Axxpjj 

(jJJUlViUjlul l^^ 

(Sjuu{Xama1 1^^ 
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OLIMBINa. 

My boy, are you fond of climbing? 

Would you scale the lofty hill? 
Those on the far-off summit 

Were men of steadfast will; 
Often their feet grew weary 

And worn in the toilsome way, 
But they never got discouraged 

And stand at the top to-day. 

You have read what a poet tells us— 

That we gain not at a bound 
The heights; but life 's like a ladder - 

We must climb up round by round. 
So the hill that is steep before you, 

It may take you long to climb, 
But one step after another 

Will lead to the top in time. 

He who would reach the summit 
Must turn not left or right; 

He must keep up heart and courage. 
And keep the heights in sight. 
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Little by little the summit 

Grows bright in his steadfast eye, 
And at last he stands with the victors, 

As you may, if you try. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 



FLOWEBS ON TBEES. 

blOs soms win dow siin ny 

Look in the tree tops this March day and 
see what you can see. 

Look closely at the little brown buds and 
see if they yet have on their winter coats. 
Cut some twigs and put them in water in a 
sunny window. Watch these twigs every day. 

The first flowers of spring are not to be 
found on the ground. We must look to the 
tree tops for these. 

But we must not expect to find the gay 
blossoms there that we find on the ground. 

The tree tops have some blossoms that look 
almost like leaves. 

In a short time the fruit trees will bloom. 
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Will the blossoms or the leaves come first 
on the apple trees? 

Will the blossoms or the leaves come first 
on the peach tree? 

What color is the peach blossom? 

What part of the apple blossom drops off, 
and what part of it grows into the apple? 

Desk- work. Answer questions in writing that are in the lesson. 



THE SEED. 

A wonderful thing is a seed, 
The one thing deathless forever, 
Forever old, and forever new. 
Utterly faithful, utterly true; 
Fickle and faithless never. 

Plant roses and roses will bloom, 
Plant lilies and lilies will grow; 
Plant hate and hate into life will spring; 
Plant love and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 

Desk-work. Memorize selection. 
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FRANK'S GABDEN. 

coun try va ca tion vis it gar den 

l6t tuce still light ge ra ni tim trins pMnt 6d 

Frank had been to the country to spend his 
spring vacation. He had seen many things 
there which pleased him, and he did not 
want to go home when the week was ended. 

In telling about his visit he always said: 
" The best thing of all was Harry's garden." 

Frank thought that if he could have a gar- 
den he would be happy. 

"But what is the use of wishing," he would 
say. " We* live in a city, in a flat. The little 
back yard has no room for a garden. And 
if it had, I would not be allowed to use it. 
Harry has peas sowed in his garden, and corn 
and beans; and he has lettuce coming up. I 
wish I had only a little garden that would 
have a flower blooming in it." 

"Harry has to hoe and dig and pull weeds; 
but I think I should like to work in a garden. 
I want only a little bit of a garden." 
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Now Frank's wish came true. It was this 
way. 

One day his teacher asked all the pupils to 
bring cigar boxes to school the next day. She, 
herself, brought earth to fill the boxes, and 
brought seeds. Each pupil was given seed 
to plant in his box, and was told how to take 
care of it. A shelf was put across the window, 
where the boxes could get plenty of sunlight. 

Frank took such good care of the box which 
held his seeds, that soon green plants came up. 

He learned so much about seeds, that one 
day he asked his father if he might not have 
some large boxes nailed under the windows at 
home. Frank filled these boxes with earth, 
and transplanted the little plants from his box 
at school. He planted some seed of the morn- 
ing-glory too; and when his father came home 
he brought him some geranium plants. 

Before summer was half over Frank had a 
beautiful garden in full bloom. 

And that is how one little boy had a wish 
come true. 

Answer questions in writing: 
What was Frank's wish? 
How did it come true? 
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VflAjAtoAL id bodCb iiXlft aa^Ai/Yi. 



Ezpreasion at desk. Memorize stanzas. 
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WHAT BOOKS COST. 

Be careful, Earl; you will tear your book ! 

Then I can buy a new one; a reader does 
not cost much. 

That depends upon how you count the 
cost, Earl. 

If you think only of the money you will 
have to pay for the book, you may, perhaps, 
think that it does not cost much. 

Yet, if you think of what even that small 
amount might buy if well invested, it is not 
such a trifle after all. But the cost in money 
to you by no means covers the cost of the 
book. 

Look at your reader. First, notice the 
paper. It has cost years of time and much 
study by many people to produce paper like 
this from the rags we sell the ragman. And, 
further, can you have any idea of the cost that 
made the cloth which these rags were once? 
And again, the cost in raising the cotton until 
the fruit could be used? 

After paper is manufactured it must be 
printed. The type must be made at a foundry. 
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Then the printer's skill is taxed to set the type 
in the way you find it. 

Great presses ar^ worked by other skilled 
men. ^hese presses, themselves, are the re- 
sult of man's inventive thought. 

The illustrations in the book are another 
item of great cost. 

Artists must draw pictures. Etchers must 
put these pictures upon plates, and these plates 
go to a foundry, where they are made into per- 
manent plates for the printer. 

All this needs skill, which is gained only by 
years of study. 

At last the book is ready to bind. 

Did you ever go into a bookbindery? 

Labor, skill and time are spent to put bind- 
ing upon your book. 

Considering the labor and skill spent upon 
your book, do you yet say. Earl, that a reader 
does not cost much ? 

And can you not, at least, take care of it 
now that you have the benefit of all this skill 
and labor? 
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COMPOSITION — THE DOG. 

The cat's head is round, but the dog has a 
.... head. 
His ears are . . . . er than those of a cat, 
A dog .... his tail when he is glad and 

holds it and when he is angry. 

A dog has toes. 

His nails are longer than the cat's, but are 
not so ... . 

A dog has long teeth in the of his mouth. 

His tongue is 

He shows his love by our hands or faces. 

A dog does not sweat as you or I do. 

He pants with his mouth open and water 
runs off his 

A dog's nose is of great use to him. When 
he is quite well his nose is always 

His coat is finer but not so ... as that of a cat. 

A dog is a faithful, loyal friend. 



Birdies with broken wings 
Hide from each other; 

But babies in trouble 
Run home to mother. 



WHAT WE DO WHEN WE PLAKT A TREE. 

What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant the houses for you and me. 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors; 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors. 
The beams and siding, all parts that be; 
We plant the house when we plant the tree. 

What do we plant when we plant the tree? 
A thousand things that we daily see. 
We plant the spire that out-towers the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country's flag. 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free: 
We plant all these when we plant the tree. 

SELECTED. 



ODE FLAa-"OLD OLOEY." 

^lO r^ 6x pla iia tion c6l ore Wash ing ton - 
peo pie ar my Eng llsh changed 

Children, did you ever hear the words, " Show 
your colors?" 

You may not know what is meant by it; so 
listen to the explanation. 

When an army or warship goes into battle, 
a flag is displayed, showing to what country 
they belong. This flag is called "the colors." 

So when you are asked to show your colors, 
you should tell to which side of a cause you 
belong. 
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When the people of this country became 
tired of being ruled by the English king, on 
account of many unjust acts, and decided to 
have a country of their own, they had no flag 
to display. 

After careful thought, General Washington 
chose the design of what is now our flag. It 
is called the "Stars and Stripes," or "Old 
Glory." 

Will you not agree that it is a grand flag? 
The prettiest flag that floats? 

Mrs. Ross, a lady of Philadelphia, made our 
flag in June, 1777. How old is the flag now? 

Our flag has never changed, excepting to 
add a new star as new states were formed. 
Some countries change their flags often. 

On the Fourth of July we display many 
flags to celebrate our country's birthday. Ask 
your teacher to tell you all about it. 

On the 30th of May each year we unfurl 
"Old Glory." Do you know why? 

Have you a flag in your school? Learn to 
love the flag of our country, next to your 
parents and your Maker, and you will grow 
up into good and true men and women. 
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GAMES OF THE SENSES. 

BEEIKa. 

Open your eyes and look around, 

Tell, then, what you see. 
Many sights there may be found, 

Waiting you and me. 

Expression. Answer questions in writing: 

What do you see in the school-room? At home? In the woods? 
In the fields? 

HEARIKa. 

Close your eyes and bow your heads, 

What is it you hear? 
Song and noise and many sounds, 

Confusion dire and cheer. 

Expression. Answer questions in writing: 

What do you hear in school-room? In church? In woods? On 
a city street? 

FEELIKa. 

Blinded eyes and closed ears. 
Leave but finger-tips to tell 

What is linen, cotton, silk; 

What is rough, and smooth as well. 

Expression. Answer questions in writing. 
Detect objects by touch; also by smell and taste. 
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THE ROBIN. 



rftb in 
pl6n ty 



par tic ii lar 
plas t5r 



chil dr6n 
re al ly 



ri pen 
cheer 



I am a robin. 

I live with you all summer. 

Where there are plenty of dried berries I 
stay nearly all winter. 

I am not afraid of the cold, but I must have 
something to eat. 

If the boys and girls would feed me I would 
stay with them longer. 

But if I do go away, I will come back early 
in the spring. I will be back by the last of 
April. It is then that I make my nest. 
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We are not so very particular, my mate and 
I, to have the nest just like other robins' nests. 
We only want it large enough. Some birds 
laugh at our nest, because it is so large. But 
I do like plenty of room in my house. 

We use moss and straw or weeds and roots, 
and we plaster this with mud. Then we line 
it with fine grass and have a nice home for 
ourselves and our little ones. 

My mate lays four to six eggs in this nest, 
that are a greenish-blue color. I have heard 
people talk of the robin's-egg blue. Do you 
know what color that is? 

You ought to see our baby birds. It takes 
them eight days after they are hatched before 
they can open their eyes. And it takes three 
days more for them to get all their feathers. 

We, their mother and I, take care of the 
children even after they leave home, for a 
while, for they need us. 

I eat earth-worms and many insects. And 
how I do love . cherries and strawberries! 

I do not ask the farmer if I may have' 
this fruit, because I really think that I pay 
for it. 
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Let me tell you something. If it were not 
for me and my friends, very little fruit would 
ever ripen. Can you tell why this is so? You 
see, this is one way I help people. Another 
livay is when I call to all I see, "Cheer up," 
"cheer, cheer." 

Expression at desk. Draw and color bird. 



WHO LIKES THE BAIN? 

"I," said the duck, "I call it fun. 
For I have my little red rubbers on. 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud, — quack! quack!" 

"I," cried the dandelion; "I! 
My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry." 
And she lifted a towsled yellow head 
Out of her green grass bed. 

'^I hope 'twill pour! I hope 'twill pour!" 
Purred the tree-toad at his gray bark door; 
^'For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 
I 'm perfectly weather-proof." 
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Sang the brook, "I laugh at every drop, 
And wish they never need to stop 
Till a big, big river I grew to be, 
And could find my way to the sea." 

"I," shouted Ted, "for I can run. 
With rubber boots and rain-coat on. 
Through every puddle and runlet and pool 
I find on the road from school." 

CLARA DOTY BATES. 

dtick d&n de li 6n tree toad brd&k 

rtib bSrs quick w6ath 5r laugh 



LIGHTS. 

We have a dear mother I wish you knew. 

She is not our real mother, nor is she our 
grandmother. She is the dear friend of chil- 
dren, and we all call her mother, although her 
own boys and girls are men and women. 

Last night, after we came from play, mother 
told us of all the different lights she had used 
in her life. 

As Rob turned on the light he said: 
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"Mother, what light did you have when 
you were little. 

"I know that you did not have electric 
lights, and I don't think that you burned gas." 

"Why, Rob, we. did not even have matches 
then. We had a great fireplace and covered 
the coals carefully every night. Sometimes 
the fire would go out, and in the morning I 
would have to run over to Uncle Joe's 
and get some live coals on my shovel. You 
need not shiver, Mary; I did not mind the cold. 
It was not so pleasant as to get up in a warm 
room, as you do, but I was well and strong, 
and did not object to doing it. 

"Many times I have seen my mother knit 
by the firelight. 

"Did you ever hear how Abraham Lincoln 
studied by the firelight when he was a boy? 

"After a while we had candles. 

"These my mother made when a beef had 
been killed. 

"She boiled the tallow of the beef and 
dipped the candles. Candle wick comes in 
balls. 

" We would cut the wick into proper lengths. 
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" Then we would dip the wicks into a pan 
of hot tallow and hang them up to cool. Then 
we would dip them again and again, until the 
candles were large enough. 

"How I disliked to dip candles! And I 
was well pleased to have candle molds. I 
have a set of candle molds in the attic. You 
may see them to-morrow. And, yes, Mary, I 
will show you how I made candles." 

"But did you have to use candles and 
nothing else?" asked Eob. 

" Candles were all the light we had, and we 
were very glad to get them, you may be sure. 

" Why, some people had no light but that of 
a rag in a saucer of grease! 

"I well remember the first lamp I used. 

" It was a tin lamp that was filled with lard 
oil and burned a flat, broad wick. 

^^It had no chimney, and filled the room 
with smoke. 

" Coal oil was found soon after that, and I 
never wanted a better light than a good coal 
oil lamp could make. 

"How dim that light seems to me now! 

" Our next light was gas. 
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"It was a great pleasure to me to turn on 
the gas and strike a match and have a light. 

"Gas, you know, is made by burning coal. 

"There are also natural gas wells in some 
places. 

"Did you ever go to the gas works? 

"It is a great sight to watch the process of 
making gas from coal. 

"But it is even more wonderful to visit the 
power house, where the electric plant is work- 
ing for our light. 

"When I watched mother knit by the fire- 
light and saw the lightning flash from the 
clouds, I little thought that I should ever read 
by the steady light of electricity." 

Mother stopped talking, and we went to bed 
to dream of strange lights. 



The sun is bright — the air is clear. 
The darting swallows soar and sing. 

And from the stately elms I hear 
The blue bird prophesying spring. 

HENRY W. LOIS^GFELLOW. 



A NEW ENQLAND BOT'S HOUE. 

Andrew lives among the hills. 

To reach his home the road ascends a steep 
hill, and in front and behind the house there 
are other hills even higher. But Andrew loves 
the hills. 

All summer he and his dog run through the 
woods and fields that lie about his home. 

Often he goes down to the little creek to 
catch minnows, or sit and watch the clear 
water run over the pebbles. Or he goes be- 
yond. the fields to the big brook, where he can 
catch fish or swini, or lie in the shade of the 
trees on the bank. 

When it is time for the cows to be milked, 
Andrew and Carlo go across the big brook 
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beyond the woods, and let down the bars in 
the pasture fence. Home come the soft-eyed 
Jersey cows to be milked. 

Andrew is not strong enough to milk, nor 
to carry the heavy pails of milk that the man 
hooks to his yoke. Did you ever see any one 
carry a burden in this way? 

But Andrew can do much to help the men. 
They are always glad to have him pick up the 
stones after they have plowed. Every time 
the ground is plowed more stones come to the 
surface. 

The house in which Andrew lives is built 
of these stones, set in mortar. And all the 
fences about the farm are made of stones care- 
fully laid upon each other. It takes skill to 
build a stone fence, and it is a beautiful sight 
when vines have grown over it. 

The fields on the hillsides look pretty too. 
They are small, and when the buckwheat is in 
bloom, and the wheat is high, they make a 
pretty sight. 

Many hemlock trees are in the woods. 
These are always green. And in the autumn 
the maples and chestnuts have red and yellow 
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leaves, which make the hillsides look like 
great banks of flowers. 

But, of all the seasons, Andrew likes 
winter the best. Then it is that he coasts 
down the hills, skates on the ice, and has a 
jolly time. 



AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 

Once upon a time there was a happy little 
girl lived with her father and mother on one 
side of a large wood. She had many friends, 
because she was kind to every one. Her 
grandmother lived on the other side of the 
wood. Her grandmother loved her dearly, 
and made her a little red cloak, with a hood 
that she could pull over her head. She wore 
this cloak so much that she soon was called 
'' Little Eed Riding-hood." 

One day she asked her mother if she might 
go to her grandmother's. 

"Certainly, my dear," said her mother. 
"Your grandmother is sick, and I want you to 
take her a roll of butter and a piece of honey. 
See, I will put them into your little basket." 
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Little Red Riding- hood kissed her mother 
and started through the wood. 

She was having a lovely walk, chasing but- 
terflies and picking flowers, when she saw a 
bird with a sore foot. She stopped to pet the 
bird and to do what she could to help its foot. 

Then she met a hunter, who asked her to 
give him the little cup which she had in her 
basket, that he might get a drink. 

Then she met a wolf. 

Now Little Red Riding- hood could talk to 
all animals, and they could talk to her, for she 
was such a good little girl. 

When the wolf saw her he said, " Where are 
you going, Little Red Riding-hood ? " 

"I am going to see my grandmother." 

" Which way do you go ? " asked the wolf. 

" Through the wood, and turn to the right," 
said she. 

"Then, good-by," said the wolf and ran on, 
for he knew a shorter way. 

The little girl went singing on through the 
wood. 

Now, the grandmother was better, and had 
gone to the spring to get fresh water, when 
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the wolf reached the house. So he went in 
and put on her gown and cap and lay down 
on her bed. 

So it was that when Little Red Riding- 
hood reached the house and rapped on the 
door, a gruff voice said: "Pull on the spring- 
and the latch will fly up." 

She went to the bed, and there lay one whom 
she thought was her grandmother. 

**'What makes your eyes so large, grand- 
mother?" asked she. 

" To see with," said the wolf. 

" What makes your ears so large ? " 

" To hear with." 

"What makes your nose so large?" 

" To smell with." 

" What makes your mouth so large ? " 

" To eat you up with," and the wolf sprang 
out of bed to catch the little girl, when bang! 
went the hunter's gun. The little bird had 
seen the wolf start on a run for the grand- 
mother's. It had followed him, then had gone 
back and told the hunter, and the hunter had 
reached grandmother's home just in time to 
save the life of Little Red Riding- hood. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN SEEDS. 

" I 'm of no use," said a little brown seed, 
"Where^ shall I go and hide, 

I 'm little and brown with nobody's love, 
And ugly beside." 

So she rolled and she rolled very quickly away, 
And tumbled on the ground; 

The rain came in torrents and fell upon her 
And all things around. 

And she felt herself sinking in darkness be- 
neath, 

Poor little faithless seed. 
Where never an eye could see her sad fate — 

0, she was hidden indeed! 

The little brown seed lay still in the earth. 

To herself still sighing; 
Till at last with an effort she roused up and 
cried, 

"I '11 begin by^ trying. 
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" I '11 try and stop fretting, for 't is no use, 
And if I have nobody's love, 

I '11 look up in hope, for there is One who 

will see. 
The dear God above." 



0, would you believe it? Straightway the 

dark ground 

Began to tremble and shake, 
And make way for the little seed, hopeful now. 

Her upward way to take. 

Up, up she went, till at last she saw 

The lovely bright blue sky. 
0, the beautiful spirit that found release. 

And the summer time was nigh. 

The brightness and beauty that grew upon her, 

I cannot begin to speak; 
Crowned with flowers she stood beloved by all. 

So lovely, yet so meek. 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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THE BAIN AND BAINBOW. 

Stella stands and looks out of the window, 
with tears running down her cheeks. The 
poor little girl is disappointed, and her mother 
is sorry for her. Stella had been promised a 
visit, which the rain spoiled, 

Stella sobs out, "I don't see why the rain 
comes, and I don't see where it comes from, 
either." 

"Come into the kitchen with me," said her 
mother, "and I will show you how the rain 
comes; and maybe my little girl can think 
herself why it comes." 

A kettle of water was boiling on the stove, 
and Stella was shown how the vapor went into 
the air of the room. 
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Then taking a cold plate, Stella's mother 
caught some of this vapor in drops of water. 

"Do you remember that the brook h^d but 
little water in it last fall, Stella? And that 
we said it had gone into the air, in vapor? 

"Do you remember how you thought the 
roof was steaming after the snow had melted 
from it, last winter? but that we learned that 
the water had gone into vapor in the air? 

"This vapor rises and forms clouds. The 
air so far from the earth is much cooler than 
it is where we stand. 

" Can you think what happens to the clouds 
up in the air, when they are so full of water 
that they cannot hold another drop? 

"Should a little girl cry because the rain- 
drops fall and spoil her visit ? 

" What would the plants do if the rain did 
not come down to their roots and leaves? 

"What would the little girl, herself, do if 
we never had a rainy day? 

"Now if you will look out of the window 
you will see a beautiful rainbow. 

" Do you know why we say the rainbow is a 
pledge or a promise of future good? 
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" See, the rain is almost over. And your 
eyes are dry too. 

" I think that you may soon make your visit 
after all. But I have time to tell you a little 
story about the rainbow, I guess. 

"Hiawatha's grandmother told him that the 
rainbow is the blossoms in heaven of the 
flowers that have died here. 

"Another pretty story is that it is the 
ladder built for Iris to travel from the sky to 
the earth. 

"Iris was a beautiful child, ^hose grand- 
father was the ocean. 

"Old ocean wanted her to live with him; 
but the sky said that she belonged to the 
earth and sky equally. 

" A ladder was built, which was fastened to 
the earth with a pot of gold, and reached into 
the heaven, and the child walked back and 
forth with messages of love. 

"Now the rain is over, and it is a happy day 
after all." 



Expression at desk. Answer questions in writing: 
Did any one ever find a pot of gold? 
What do we know the rainbow to be? 
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ANOTHER OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 

Cin dSr 6l la fair f ptimp kin coach 

kitch 5n c3,r riage g6d motliSr slip per 

Cinderella was the name of a little girl 
who did not have a very good time. 

She had to work hard, and sometimes wished 
that she might go to the parties and have the 
happy times that her older sisters told her 
about. 

But she was a good girl after all, and washed 
the dishes and swept the floor and kept the 
kitchen clean, and sang while at her work all 
day long. 

One night every one but Cinderella went to 
a ball. After they were all gone, she finished 
her tasks and sat down by the fireplace to think. 

She had not been quiet long, when she heard 
her name called, and looking up, saw a dear 
little creature no taller than a little child, clad 
in shining robes. 

"Do not be afraid, Cinderella; I am your 
fairy godmother. I have come to grant you 
any wish you may make." 
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"0 godmother! please let me go to the ball. 
But there! I have no nice dress; I cannot go." 

"Never mind, dear; you shall go. See!'' 
and the fairy godmother touched Cinderella, 
and her dress changed to shining silk, her 
other clothing became fine and beautiful, and 
her shoes were of lovely glass, that shone in 
the firelight. 

She was indeed a beautiful girl. 

"But I have no carriage, godmother," said 
she. "I cannot walk." 

"I will have a carriage for you," and one 
touch of the wand changed a pumpkin into a 
handsome coach, and another stroke upon six 
rats in a trap in the shed gave Cinderella 
horses for her coach. 

"Now, dear, go to the ball; but remember 
this one thing: You must come home at 
twelve o'clock. Do not forget that." 

When Cinderella went to the ball she was 
happy. No one knew her, of course. 

She had the most beautiful dress of any one. 
Every one fell in love with the strange lady. 

She forgot what the godmother had said 
about going home at midnight. She forgot all 
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about it, and when the clock began to strike, 
she hurried out of the house. One, two, three, 
rang out the strokes; four, five, six, seven, 
eight. She was out in the hall now, with the 
prince hurrying after her to coax her to stay 
longer. Nine, ten, eleven; and she had just 
put her foot into her coach when the last 
stroke sounded out on the night air — twelve! 

Where was Cinderella's coach and horses ? 
There stood a pumpkin, and off there ran six 
rats. And the beautiful girl had changed as 
completely. 

Poor Cinderella, in her kitchen gown, hur- 
ried on home, unnoticed by those who were 
looking for the beautiful lady. 

When her sisters came home, and told her 
about the beautiful girl who left the ball at 
midnight, she said nothing about her adven- 
ture. She was crying softly to herself because 
she had lost one of her slippers. 

When she had hurried from the house the 
night before, she had dropped a slipper in the 
hall. So it was that she had but one shoe. 

Her gown of silk was gone. The jewels 
about her neck had disappeared. 
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The prince had picked up this slipper, and 
was going all about trying to fit it on to some 
one's foot. . No one could wear it. 

He came to Cinderella's home, and tried to 
put it on the foot of first one sister and then 
another. But neither could wear it. 

•Cinderella knew her little glass slipper as 
soon as she saw it. 

"Let me try it on," said she. And, sure 
enough, it fitted her foot. 

Then she told her sisters about going to the 
ball, and the prince took her home with him, 
where she lived ever afterward, happy, and 
making every one happy that she kne'w. 



PBE88ED FL0WEB8. 



If you will press the flowers you find, and 
do it very carefully, you can keep them a long 
time. 

But never press the flowers between the 
leaves of books. 

Why is it not right to use the leaves of 
books to press our flowers? 
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Get some pieces of blotting paper, or straw 
paper, and be careful to place the petals so 
that they will not curl up. Then put a weight 
on the paper. It will not hurt the books to 
use them for weights. 



yia/mL 
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After the petals are perfectly dry you may 
paste the flowers on the card. 

Now if you will prepare a card, in form like 
the one above, and write the name of the 
flower in the blank space and fill out the other 
lines, you will enjoy the flower and the work, 
and it will give pleasure to others also. 
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A WALK IN JUNE. 

btit ter ctip y6l low dais ies bttm ble bee 

clo ver 8l6n d6r fgrn sh^e 

The days are long again, now. The sun is 
first seen at five o'clock in the morning, and its 
hot rays fall upon us until six o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

We are glad to find the shade of a tree, or 
even that of a tall building. 

We will not find the same things in our 
walk now that we did last September. 

Let us go down by the mill again. 

There are daisies and buttercups in that 
field. How pretty they are. 

Here, Mary, let me see if you like butter. 

I believe you do; your chin is yellow as gold. 

That tall dandelion stem that has gone to 
seed can tell us the time of day, it is said, and 
it looks like a wise old man fit to tell us what- 
ever we ask. Now, blow and count — one — 
two — three. Are all the seeds gone yet? 

Rose has found a four -leaved clover, I 
declare ! 
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Do you know where the clover is loved 
dearly? I mean where a little plant which is 
very much like the clover, and is called the 
shamrock, grows? 

We have already seen many insects. Let us 
stop to watch this ant a while. How indus- 
trious it is. Do you believe that you would 
like to work as hard to build a little home, and 
get enough to eat? 

Here comes a great bumblebee. What a 
pretty creature it is as it rests on that flower. 
And look at the grasshopper. Why is he 
green now? 

Many insects are swinging on the tall slender 
grass. We can scarcely see them. Why? 

The wheat is ripening in the field across the 
brook. The ferns grow thick under the trees 
on this side of the brook. 

Did you ever hear that if you put fern seed 
in your shoe you will see fairies ? Would you 
like to try it? Can you find the seed or even 
the blossom on the fern? Where must you 
look for it? 

Listen for the sounds in the air, this summer 
day. They are softer than those of September. 
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See the fish dart back and forth in the clear 
water. Their sides gleam in the sunlight. 

There is a swing ready for you, made of the 
grapevine. Come, boys and girls, you may 
take turns swinging before we turn to go home. 



WHAT HAPPENED TO KATE MASON. 

"Kitty dear" was the name her father and 
mother always gave her when she was good. 

''Kate Mason" was what her mother called 
her when she was a naughty little girl. 

Almost always she was called Kitty dear, 
for she was generally a good girl. Her trouble 
came about in this way. 

One night her mother had a party and Kitty 
sat up very late. 

"I wish I never had to go to sleep," said 
Kitty, and, true enough, her mother left her 
awake when she went to bed and found her 
awake when she arose. 

The next night it was the same thing again, 
and the next night, until no on^ ever found the 
little girl asleep. 
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After a while her mother found that the lit- 
tle girl's clothes were too large for her, and 
what do you think? Kitty had begun to grow 
little! and she grew less and less until at last 
she could not run about with other children, 
for fear she would get hurt. 

Her father put her under a glass tumbler 
and fed her on tiniest morsels. She had a lit- 
tle bed made of stiff paper and chairs made of 
the same. A hole was broken in the tumbler 
so that she might get air. 

One day when her father went home, he 
found the tumbler turned over and his little 
girl gone. Her brother had tilted the tumbler 
on the edge of her chair when he went to see 
her just before he started to school. 

Her father and mother and brother Ned 
then began a search. Boxes and bureau 
drawers, and every possible nook, was looked 
into, but no little girl was found. 

Her father was very sad when he went out 
of the door and walked down the garden path. 
There had been a summer shower, and if Kitty 
had wandered out of doors, he feared she was 
drowned. 
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A tiny voice called to him from under a 
strawberry leaf. Stooping, he picked up the 
little one, who cuddled into his hand very 
happy, though very chilly and damp. 

Taking her into the house, her father wrap- 
ped Kitty in warm flannel and held her near 
the heat of a lamp. 

"0, I 'm so comfortable, papa," said she, 
and in a minute — what do you think happened ? 
Kitty was asleep! Then the family all kept 
very still you may imagine. 

The doctor came in to watch her sleep, and 
even the cat did not mew. AH night they 
watched her sleep and until ten o'clock the 
next morning. 

When her eyes opened, she stretched a little 
and — the foot of her bed broke off. Kitty 
had begun to grow! And she slept and she 
grew until mamma could hardly keep up with 
her in clothing. 

When she was as tall as her playmates 
again, she told them one day that she never, 
never would go to bed late again. 
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CHILD LITE IN JAPAN. 


JapSn 


chil drfin is land scdm 


6 cean 


A m6r 1 ca coQn try mfin &n noy 



These children with pretty, mild faces live 
in far away Japan. 

They are smaller than you and I at the 
same age. They have small features and 
mild eyes. Their skin is of a yellowish tint, 
and their hair is straight and black. 

The Japanese people are very modest; they 
are very learned too. 

Our little Japanese boy will now tell you 
his story, if you really want to hear it. 

But he is too modest to speak unless you 
address him first. 
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My home is on an island in the Pacific Ocean. 

That is a long way from America, I know, 
but I have learned much about your country, 
and hope to know much more about you. 

If you would come here, I could talk to you; 
for I learn to talk English when I first go to 
school, and I study a great deal about your 
country and your countrymen. 

I like my school. The teachers are always 
kind and I try to be very kind to them. I 
would scorn to do a mean thing, or anything 
that would annoy my teacher. 

I love my mother and my brothers and 
sisters. And I know that they love me dearly. 
But they never kiss me nor do I kiss them. 

You would think it strange to have all your 
brothers, and all your boy cousins, and indeed 
every boy you know, have a birthday on the 
same day as yours. But that is the custom in 
Japan. 

All the girls have a birthday early in April, 
and on that day they play with dolls. 

That is the only day in the year that they 
play with dolls. And on that day, and 
just before it, the shops are full of dolls. 
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Boys have not much chance on that day, I 
can tell you; but our birthday comes later. 
Then it is that the shops are full of boys' toys. 

A pole is attached to every house where a 
boy lives and from that pole are hung as many 
fish as there are boys in the house. These are 
not real fish, of course, but it makes a town 
look odd with all the poles holding fish. 

No matter if I was born in July, and my 
brother was born in January, we have a birth- 
day on the same day, and we count our ages 
from the same day. 

We have great pleasure at the season of the 
cherry bloom. Then there are blossoms every 
where, and we hold great festivals at tTiat 
time. 



SELECTIONS. 

"He serves all, who dares be true." 

"The greatest truths are the simplest, and 
so are the greatest men." 

"Let your life be like a snowflake, which 
leaves a mark, but not a stain." 
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"Do not, for one repulse, forego the pur- 
pose that you resolved to effect." 

"Politeness consists in doing and saying 
the kindest things in the kindest way.'' 

" If we do not plant knowledge when young, 
it will give us no shade when we are old." 

"Many strokes, though with a little ax, hew 
down and fell the hardest-timbered oaks." 

"Never do things by halves. If it be right, 
do it boldly; if it be wrong, leave it undone." 

"A good deed is never lost; he who sows 
courtesy, reaps friendship; and he who plants 
kindness, gathers love." 

"We should make the same use of books 
that the bee does of flowers; he gathers sweets 
from them, but does not injure them." 

"A dreary place would be the earth 
Were there no children in it; 
The song of life would lose its mirth 
Were there no children to begin it." 
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SHOPPING IN THE CITY. 

Who wants to go into the city to-morrow 
with Aunt Louise? 

Will speaks first, and Rose asks quickly, 
"Will you take Esther and me, please?" for 
going to the city means pleasure at any time. 
And to go with Aunt Louise means almost 
unlimited pleasure. 

All were up in time for breakfast on that 
day, you may be assured. 

An hour's ride on the street-cars took them 
into the heart of the city. They left the car at 
one of the busiest corners of the busiest 
street. 

The rumble of the great wagons, the hurry 
of the passing crowd, the strange noises and 
confusion made little Esther almost afraid, for 
she was not used to a great city. 

Her home was far from here, on the bound- 
less prairies of the West. She was visiting* 
her cousin Rose for a while. 

Aunt Louise did not forget the timid little 
girl, and it was but a step into the open door 
of a great dry goods store. 
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"You must be patient children, for I have 
some shopping to do." 

This great room looked like fairyland to 
Esther, with the display of elegant clothes and 
gay trimmings. 

" How can Aunt Louise ever know what she 
wants or where to find it?" thought the little 
girl. 

But Aunt Louise knew to just what counter 
to go, and the value of the articles she wanted 
to buy. 

At one place she bought cloth that was 
made in our own New England. At another 
counter she bought trimmings that had been 
brought from France. 

At another she bought cups and plates from 
Japan, and at another, books which had been 
written and made in this very city. 

"Now, children," said she^ "we will have 
our lunch and then we will do some shopping 
for you." 

Esther had thought the sights she had 
already seen, beautiful, but the room into 
which they went for lunch was fairyland 
indeed. 
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And then the children were hungry from 
their morning's sight-seeing. 

"Just you wait until you see where Aunt 
Louise is going this afternoon, if you want to 
see beautiful things," whispered Rose in 
Esther's ear. 

After lunch a walk of a few blocks brought 
them to a store where nothing was sold but 
toys. Here were dolls of all kinds and sizes. 

Big dolls, little dolls, dolls that could walk 
and dolls that could talk. Dolls from Ger- 
many and dolls from France. 

Dolls dressed like peasants and dolls dressed 
like queens. And everything that any little 
girl might want for her doll was to be found 
here. 

Dolls' dresses, hats, jewelry, parasols, car- 
riages, beds, bureaus, pianos and indeed every- 
thing a doll could use. 

'Will found toys to suit him also. There 
were all sorts of mechanical toys, all kinds of 
blocks and puzzles, games and books. 

Aunt Louise let the children select what 
suited them best and had them* sent to their 
home. 
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Then it was that three tired little people 
took the car to go home, fully satisfied with 
their day's shopping in the city. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 



c6m pglled gov ern 
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You remember that people first came to 
Plymouth from England because they did not 
want to be compelled to go to the king's church. 

They called this country New England, and 
they paid taxes to England just as we pay 
taxes to our government. . You know what 
taxes are, do you not? 
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After a while these people grew tired of 
always paying money and having others who 
lived so far away govern their land. So they 
said, that unless men might go from here to 
England, and help make the laws, they would 
not pay any more taxes. 

At this, soldiers were sent to America, and 
there was a terrible war here. 

What was that war called? And who was 
the great general of that war ? 

How long ago was that ? 

The men of America were very brave, and 
they suffered greatly, yet they would not give 
up. One winter they had such poor clothing 
that they left marks of blood on the snow, 
from their frozen feet. 

Shortly after the war began they wrote a 
paper, in which they declared themselves 
independent of England. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote this paper, and 
many others signed it on July 4, 1776. 

You can imagine that the cannons were 
fired and the people shouted. 

England was defeated in that war, and since 
then we have had an independent government 
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. It is because of what was done many years 
ago on the fourth day of July that we have a 
holiday on that day each year. 

It is almost the Fourth of July now. 

Hurrah! boys. 

Get plenty of fire-crackers. Fling out Old 
Glory! Three cheers for the stars and stripes! 
Fire the cannon! Shout and cheer! We are 
little American citizens. 



THE CATBIRD. 



In New England, and in many of the West- 
ern and Southern states, one of the most 
common varieties of birds one sees is the 
American catbird. 

It is called "catbird" because some people 
think they detect a resemblance in some of its 
notes to the "mew" of the cat. 

It is a very brave bird, and will fight nobly 
in defense of its nest or its young. Snakes 
are its special aversion, and it usually succeeds 
in driving the reptiles away from its nest. 

The catbird tries to imitate the notes of 
other birds, as well as any sounds it may hear. 
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and for this reason it is often mistaken for the 
mocking-bird of the South. 

The catbird is also mistaken sometimes for 
the thrush, but you must not get it mixed with 
the brown thrush, although they are so nearly 
related that they might be called cousins. 

It builds its nest in bushes, hedges, low 
trees, and sometimes in tangled briers. The 
eggs are a greenish-blue color. 



MAKE SUNSHINE. 



FEach couplet to be repeated by a child bearing the correspond- 
ing letter.] 

M 

Many happy faces are just like so much light; 

They fill the room with sunshine, and make a dull 
day bright. a 

Any kindness done in play 
Makes us happier through the day. 

K 

Kindness to all of the creatures that live 

Is som-ething that even the youngest can give. 

E 

Every day from morn till night, 
Do what seems to you is right. 
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s 

Speak the truth bravely, cost what it may; 
Hiding a wrong act is never the way. 

u 

Up, up the ladder one step at a time; 
* When you 're at the top round you '11 forget the 
hard climb. -^x 

INT 

No is a hard word for some folks to say, 
But no said to wrong will always repay. 

s 

Strive never to say, or never to do, 
What is not honest or strictly true. 

H 

Habits of all kinds are formed while we 're young ; 
Guard, then, our actions, our thoughts, and our 
tongue. y 

In every month, and week, and day. 
Let loving deeds mark out the way. 

Never give up. It is better to try 

To finish a task, than to sit down and cry. 

E 

Each thought you have, if good or bad, 
Will show itself in look or word.- 
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FROGS' EGGS. 

Spring fa thgr siib stance Wfl 1^ 

pr6s ent If 6b l6ng swim ming de clared 

"Kerchug! Kerchug!" says the old frog 
as he sits sunning himself on the log. 

Willie thinks he is a funny old fellow. For 
Willie and he have been friends ever since he 
was a little baby frog. 

One day last spring Willie and his father 
were walking by the pond when the little boy 
noticed some strange substance on the surface 
of the water. 

"What is that, father?" 

"That is a nest of frogs' eggs. We will 
take them home and put them into water." 

In two or three days these eggs grew larger, 
and in a day or two more they flattened. 

Presently they became oblong, and one end 
grew wider, until Willie called his father to 
see the funny fish swimming about, all heads 
and tails. 

" Those are tadpoles, Willie. After a while 
you will find them change into frogs." 



s 
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And so they did. 

When the frogs grew too large for Willie'? 
tub he took them to the pond, and all summer 
would go down to 'see theiji. 

For he declared that he knew every one, 
and that each knew him. 



OLD STORIES RETOLD. 

KIKG ALFRED OF ENGLAND AND THE CAKES. 

Children always like to hear the story of 
King Alfred and the cakes. 

When Alfred was King of England a 
strange people, called the Danes, came to con- 
quer the island. This made the good King 
very anxious, and he led his soldiers to battle. 

One day he was on his way from a battle 
and he went into a wood-cutter's home to rest. 
The wood-cutter's wife was baking cakes and 
she asked King Alfred to watch the cakes 
while she went on an errand. While she was 
gone, the King forgot to tend the cakes and 
they burned. 
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This angered the woman so that when she 
saw the burnt cakes she boxed the King's ears 
heartily. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Isaac Newton was a great philosopher, 
and very wise. 

Now, Sir Isaac had an old cat which had a 
little kitten. 

These cats would mew to go in or out of 
the room until he grew weary. " I 'U do away 
with that annoyance," said the great man. 
"I '11 cut two holes low down in the door 
through which they can crawl without bother- 
ing any one." And he did cut two holes in 
the door. 

One was a large hole for the old cat and 
one was a small hole for the kitten. 

What do you think the cats did? 

They both walked through the large hole 
when they went in and out and the great man 
laughed to think how little use was his trouble 
in making the smaller hole. 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

Buttercups and Daisies, 

0, the pretty flowers! 
Coming ere the springtime, 

To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 

While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and Daisies 

Spring up everywhere. 

Little hardy flowers, 

Like to children poor. 
Playing in their sturdy health 

By their mother's door; 
Purple with the north wind. 

Yet alert and bold. 
Fearing not, and caring not, 

Though they be a-cold. 

What to them is weather? 

What are stormy showers? 
Buttercups and Daisies, 

Are these human flowers! 
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He who gave them hardship, 

And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength, 

And patient hearts to bear! 

Welcome, yellow Buttercups! 

Welcome, Daisies white! 
Ye are in my spirit 

Visioned, a delight! 
Coming ere the springtime 

Of sunny hours to tell; — 
Speaking to our hearts of Him 

Who doeth all things well. 

MARY HOWITT. 



MEMOBT GEMS. 

Be true to your word and your work and 
your friend, 

A torn jacket is soon mended, but harsh 
words bruise the heart. 

The tongue is the ambassador of the heart. 

Sunday is the golden clasp that binds to- 
gether the volume of the week. 

Flowers are the sweetest things God ever 
made and forgot to put a soul into. 
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OHIOKADEE. 

The merriest bird that flies is the Chickadee- 
He is always happy. At least, he acts that 
way. He is very saucy, too, but we all like 
him the better for that. 

How plainly he tells you his name: "Chick- 
a-dee," " Chick-a-dee." You can scarcely 
speak it more nicely yourself. 

Of course, you have seen Chickadee, for he 
inhabits all parts of our country, and usually 
stays with us all the year, summer and winter. 

He is sometimes called Titmouse, but Chick- 
adee is by far the prettier name. He cannot 
sing like the Oriole or the Thrush, but he is 
such a gay, impudent fellow that we like to 
have him with us. You know that impudence 
in birds is different from sauciness in children. 
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Chickadee builds his nest in a hole in a tree 
or stump, not very far from the ground, and 
sometimes under the eaves of very low build- 
ings. He does not nest in a house, if he can 
possibly find a hole in a tree. 

Chickadee does not run away from us in 
cold weather, like so many other birds. No 
matter how cold it may be, nor how deep the 
snow, you may hear his lively twitter, and see 
him hopping about, hunting for crumbs of 
food. Be kind to little Chickadee. 



THE CRUEL BOY. 



As a robin had, one day, left her nest to 
seek food for her young birds, a cruel boy 
killed her with a gun. 

The poor little birds did not know why 
they were left so long without food, and 
they kept chirping till it was dark, and then 
they lay still in their nest. 

There were five young robins in the nest; 
and that night three of them became so 
cold and hungry that they died. 
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The other two lived till the next day, 
when one of them, in getting on the edge 
of the nest, fell out on the ground, and was 
caught by the cat. 

The other poor little creature kept chirp- 
ing, as long as it had strength to make a 
noise, and then it died alone in its nest. 

Thus these five pretty young robins were 
left to perish in this cruel way, because 
their mother had been shot by a wicked 
boy. 

I hope none of my young friends will 
forget this story, when they are tempted to 
kill the harmless birds, or even insects that 
God has made. 

Don't kill the birds, the little birds. 

That sing about our door. 
Soon as the smiling spring has come, 

And chilling storms are o'er. 

The little birds, how sweet they sing! 

0, let them joyous live; 
And never seek to take the life 

Which you can never give. 
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Don't kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
That play among the trees; 

For earth would be a cheerless place, 
If it were not for these. 

Don't kill the birds, the happy birds, 
That bless the field and grove; 

So innocent to look upon. 

They claim our warmest love. 



BAREFOOT BOY. 

Blessings on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face. 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy! 
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Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side. 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 

for boyhood's painless play. 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day. 
Health that mocks the doctor's rules. 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee's morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower's time and place. 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell. 
How the woodchuck digs his cell. 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole's nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow. 
Where the freshest berries grow. 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
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Where the wood-grape's clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp's cunning- way, 
Mason of his walls of clay. 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 
Hand in hand with her he walks. 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on the barefoot boy! 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt's for work be shod.- 
Ah! that thou could st know thy joy. 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

J. G. WHITTIER. 
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